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NEWS OF 


THE WEEK. 


——~>- 
HE eruption of Vesuvius has been followed by another and 


far more appalling convulsion of Nature. 


News reached 


London on Wednesday afternoon that San Francisco had 


been devastated by 


earthquake. 


Further reports have only 


added to the magnitude and horror of the catastrophe, which 
has not merely wrecked San Francisco, but spread ruin 
through the towns on the Pacific slope within a radius of 


one hundred miles. 
cisco shortly after 5 a.m., 


Shocks were first felt in San Fran- 


and in an incredibly short 


space of time the principal buildings in the commercial 
quarter, including public offices, banks, hotels, theatres, 
newspaper offices, and warehouses, bad collapsed in ruins. To 
aggravate the calamity, fires broke out on all sides—gas 
escaping from the disconnected mains—the water mains burst, 
rendering the efforts of the firemen useless, and to check the 
progress of the conflagration houses were blown up wholesale 
by dynamite. Even so the flames spread into the residential 
quarters, and in twenty-four hours the ruin of the city was 


well-nigh complete. 


The loss of life, though distressingly large, would have been 
far greater had the disaster occurred a few hours earlier when 
all the theatres were crowded, but the extent of the calamity 


may be gathered from the 


second despatch received at 


Washington early on Thursday from General Funston, the 
officer commanding the troops at San Francisco:—“ San 


Francisco is practically destroyed. 
About two hundred thousand persons 


many tents and rations. 


You cannot send too 


arenow homeless. Food is very scarce, as the provision houses 
are all destroyed. All the Government buildings in the city 


bave been destroyed.” 


the country has been prompt and generous. 


The response of the Government and 


Mr. Taft bas 


forwarded four hundred thousand rations, the Senate has 
voted a million dollars in relief, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury has authorised the opening of a credit at San 


Francisco of ten million dollars. 


The President has issued a 


national appeal for subscriptions to the American Red Cross 
Society; help, in money, food, and clothing, is pouring in from 
every side; and—a notable fact—the insurance companies have 
announced that they will not discriminate between fire and 


earthquake loss. 


It is almost impossible to use the language of exaggeration 
in the face of a catastrophe which has cost the United States 
five thousand lives, probably £40,000,000 in property, and 
wiped out a splendid city which stood in a class by itself from 
the beauty of its site and its romantic past. The notable 


feature of the disaster is that it was entirely unexpected. 








immunity from serious earthquake shocks. Modern San 
Francisco was not merely unprepared for such a visitation, 
but architecturally organised on the assumption that it was 
impossible. The old wooden-frame houses had long given 
place to towering skyscrapers, which collapsed like card- 
houses on Wednesday, burying their inmates by scores in 
their ruins. In a recent description of San Francisco quoted 
by the Daily Chronicle we read: “In the early days the 
number of wooden buildings was considerable, but builders 
are no longer hampered by fear of earthquakes.” So Mont 
Pelée was pronounced extinct by geological authorities on the 
eve of the eruption of 1902. But this is neither the moment 
nor the place to discuss how and where San Francisco is to be 
rebuilt, for a change of site may well be deemed necessary. It 
is enough to record the feeling of universal sympathy that 
goes out to the great Republic oversea in an hour of disaster 
for which no parallel can be found in her annals. 


The sensation of the week in foreign affairs has been the 
telegram sent by the German Emperor to Count Goluchowski 
thanking Austria for her unsbakable support at Algeciras, “a 
fine deed of a true-hearted ally.” In a strain of ill-chosen 
metaphor he declares that Count Goluchowski has been a 
“brilliant second on the duelling-ground.” And he promises 
a similar service if circumstances should make it necessary. 
The telegram is undated, and may either have accompanied 
Count Welsersheimb’s decoration and have been withheld 
from publication by the Austrian Government, or may have 
been sent as an afterthought on the news of Austria’s action 
with regard to the Russian loan. In any case, owing to the 
illness of Prince Biilow, it probably represents the Emperor's 
unaided efforts at telegraphic correspondence, which, as in the 
case of the Kriiger telegram, are apt to be unhappily inspired. 
The obvious intention of the message is to give a lesson to the 
other member of the Triple Alliance. Italy may well read 
into the Emperor's words a promise to assist Austria ‘in any 
claims she may make in the Balkans at the expense of herself. 
But the telegram seems to have caused only embarrassment 
at Vienna. Though Austria more than once supported 
Germany’s claims, yet she has no desire to show any hostility 
to France, and has always maintained that she acted 
independently upon the merits. Further, it is scarcely 
complimentary to a great nation to thank her as if she were 
only a “second” prepared to follow German instructions. 
The strong party in the Dual Monarchy who dread and 
distrust German influence may well regard the Emperor's 
thanks as an insult to their Government. 


Herr von Holstein, the senior official of the Berlin Foreign 
Office, has resigned, and his resignation has been accepted by 
the Emperor. He was in effect the permanent head of the 
Witlhelmstrasse, and had probably a more extensive experience 
of foreign affairs than any other statesman in Europe. First 
to Bismarck, and then to Caprivi and his successors, he was an 
indefatigable and vigilant lieutenant. Like all great permanent 
officials, he was scarcely known to the public, but behind the 
scenes he exercised for a generation a unique influence upon 
the policies of Germany and of the world. His creed was 
Bismarck’s,—a preoccupation with the interests of Germany and 
a cynical disregard for many of the equities and courtesies of 
international dealing. That he served his country well and 
devotedly there can be no doubt, and he formed a kind of fixed 
centre for foreign affairs throughout all the changes of German 
politics. His retirement is asserted to have had no connection 
with Germany's Moroccan policy, but there is reason to believe 
that he was largely responsible for her attitude towards 
France last summer, and that his influence departed when 
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it was recognised that that attitude could not be maintained. 
He has fallen, as Caprivi fell, because of the loss of Imperial 
favour. 


France is on the eve of an electoral contest. The corre- 
spondent of the Times on Tuesday had some interesting 
comments to make on the manifestoes of the various parties. 
All the many sections of Socialism have united for electoral 
purposes, and their appeal to the electorate is “based on the 
principle of class war.” Their programme is the familiar one 
of the transformation of the present “capitalist régime” into 
a species of communism by means of the socialisation of all 
means of production and exchange. All other political 
questions they reject as inconsiderable. The Socialist- 
Radical Party are merely advanced Liberals. They wish for 
progress by Constitutional means, they make no cult of political 
abstractions, and they see the necessity of a strong system of 
defence and the desirability of a colonial dominion. In the 
centre come the Conservative Republicans, who are equally 
opposed to a spurious nationalism, to Socialism, and to 
reaction. The policy of the Reactionaries is a general con- 
demnation of the Bloc, for which purpose they have adopted 
the title of the Anti-Bloc. As is usual in France, there is 
no well-defined issue among the parties except between the 
Socialists and the Reactionaries. M. Doumer, the President 
of the Chamber, has publicly declared his sympathies to be 
on the side of the Anti-Bloc, the suspicion of which leaning 
was one of the causes that weakened his recent candidature 
for the Presidency. 


The strikes in the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord departments 
of France show no sign of decreasing in violence. At Liéven 
on Tuesday the gendarmerie barracks were attacked, and at 
Billy-Montigny the Prefect of the Pas-de-Calais has been shut 
up in the railway station. At Lens the house of M. Reumaux, 
the director of the mines, has been sacked, and troops sent to 
relieve it were repulsed. At Denain, in the Nord, the 
Socialist Mayor has appealed for troops, since he is unable to 
restrain the rioters, and the miners on strike there are 
preventing by force the employés of other trades from going 
to work. Several lives have been lost, and the whole district 
isin a state of anarchy. Strikes of printers have begun in 
various provinces, and in Paris the strike of postmen still 
continues. Throughout the Government are keeping a steady 
head. They have refused to listen to the postmen’s demands, 
and M. Barthou, the Minister of Public Works, has 
courageously gone down to Lens himself to endeavour to 
bring the miners to reason. 


King Edward and Queen Alexandra arrived in the Piraeus 
on Tuesday, escorted by a squadron of Greek and British 
warships—the spectacle of the procession passing up the 
Saronic Gulf in cloudless sunshine is described as most im- 
pressive—and were met before landing by the King and Queen 
of Greece. The Mayor of Athens in his address expressed 
the gratitude of Greece to the English nation for its services 
in the r.>st, and the satisfaction which was felt that the King 
would be present at the forthcoming Olympic games; and 
King Edward in his reply assured his hearers of his con- 
tinued affection for Greece. The close ties which unite the 
two Royal houses naturally ensure a cordial official welcome, 
but it is pleasant to read that the attitude of the people and 
the Press has been demonstratively friendly. 


The complicated question between the Sultan of Turkey and 
the Khedive of Egypt arising out of the Turkish occupation 
of the post of Tabah, in the Sinai Peninsula, which has always 
been regarded as being within Egyptian territory, is still far 
from a settlement. Egypt’s case, in which she is strongly 
supported by Britain, is that the ownership of Tabah was 
settled by the Agreement of 1892 on the accession of the 
present Khedive. At the same time, the post has not been 
oceupied for some time, and the frontier has never been 
strictly delimited, so the question can only be settled on the 
basis of friendly negotiation. But the action of the Sultan is 
significant of the new policy which is being vigorously pursued 
by the Porte. He recognises that his power comes 
mainly from his position as successor of the Prophet, 
and he is, therefore, jealously anxious tc secure complete 
control of Arabia and the Holy Places of his religion. He is 











TS 
turning his eyes towards Asia, and has already come into 


conflict with Persia over a perfectly indefensible seizure of 
part of Persian Kurdistan. Among the Sheikhs at the head 
of the Persian Gulf,in the Aden Hinterland, and in Yemen he 
is endeavouring to consolidate his authority. The Hejaz 
railway, when completed, will enable him to concentrate troops 
at strategic positions. He has always been suspicious of 
Britain as the greatest of Mohammedan Powers, and of Egypt, 
which is too near Arabia for his comfort. Possibly the views 
of the German Emperor are not antagonistic to this new 
activity of his protégé. 


The Zimes last Saturday published the last of a series of 
articles from its special correspondent on the question of the 
partition of Bengal. The policy was a simple one of adminis. 
trative readjustment. In the Eastern district of the old 
province there were twenty-five million inhabitants, of whom 
two-thirds were Mohammedans. The rest of the province was 
Hindu, and by the centralisation of all administration at 
Calcutta, and the consequent starving of the Eastern «istricts 
in the matter of local administration, the special interests 
of those parts were unavoidably neglected. Eastern Bengal 
possesses in Chittagong an excellent harbour, and the 
riches of the country are very great, and only await 
development. But Calcutta has hitherto absorbed most 
of the export trade, and an undue amount of the money 
allotted to public works was naturally spent in the district 
where the administrative centre was situated. In such 
circumstances, it was only common justice to give Eastern 
Bengal a separate capital and an administration of its own, 
The outcry against the measure was a Protectionist outcry 
raised in Calcutta by the powerful interests, legal and mer. 
cantile, which dreaded the competition of Dacca and Chitta. 
gong. <A certain degree of reasonable sentiment was excited, 
but the methods of the agitation, when the leaders incited 
schoolboys and undergraduates to fight their battles, show how 
weak was the case against the policy. The reading of the 
admirable articles in the Zimes has fully convinced us that 
Lord Curzon was wholly justified in the decision he took, and 
that Mr. Morley showed courage and statesmanship in refusing 
to reverse it. 


It is announced from Tokio that the Manchurian ports 
of An-tung and Ta-tung-kau will be opened to trade on 
May Ist, while the opening of Mukden will follow on 
June Ist. The news is interesting as the notification , 
to the world of that result of the Russo-Japanese War 
which most concerns foreign peoples. Manchuria is 
to be free on equal terms to all nations for trade 
and travel. According to the Treaty of Portsmouth, the 
government of the province will pass into Chinese hands 
within the next two years, and it would seem as if Chinese 
troops were already in occupation. It lies with Japan to 
see that Chinese indolence and officialism do not neutralise 
the “open door” which has been so dearly purchased. It 
may be that in Manchuria the new movement in China will 
find an experimenting ground, and that the administration of 
the country under Japanese guidance may show the influence 
of those Western ideas which China professes herself anxious 
to absorb. 


Affairs in Natal have taken a more seriousturn. Bambaata 
having fled into the Zululand bush, the Zulu chiefs were 
summoned to assist in his capture, and two of them, Siganandi 
and N’Dubi, have flatly refused. They are reported to have 
joined Bambaata, and have threatened a smaller chief, Hashi, 
with condign vengeance unless he joined them in an attack 
on the white settlements. So far the attitude of Dinizulu, the 
most important of Zulu chiefs, has been correct enough. He 
has repudiated the action of the rebels, and offered to send 
his men to assist in their punishment. At the same time, his 
past record is scarcely so clear as to put him beyond suspicion, 
and he will probably be summoned to Pietermaritzburg till 
the trouble is over. The Natal Government have wisely 
resolved to deal firmly and speedily with the rising, and to 
use only white troops in its suppression. The whole of the 
Militia will be mobilised, and special irregular corps are being 
raised. The revolt, while likely to prove troublesome, does 
not, as we have argued elsewhere, give any cause as yet for 
serious anxiety; but it is a matter in which South Africa 
cannot afford to make mistakes. 
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On Friday week a Labour demonstration, at which some 
thousands of men attended, was held in the Market Square at 
Johannesburg. Resolutions were passed in favour of the 
ordinary measures in a Labour programme—adult suffrage, an 
eight-hour day, and the payment of Members—and a motion 
was carried affirming the white workers’ uncompromising 
opposition to Chinese labour. So far we have no quarrel with 
Transvaal Labour Party. The stronger and the better 
‘sad white labour is in the Colony the more we shall be 
for it is a valuable counteractive to other influences. 
t] ¢ certain signs that the Transvaal Labour 
ort eapeck 0 play the part of a Hal o’ the Wynd in 
polities, fighting only for its own sectional interests. Mr. 
Ware, a member of the Town Council, made a speech in 
which he declared that his party would form no alliances, 
would rather be ruled by the Boers than by the magnates, 
and missed Mr. Kriiger. If the last sentence means any- 
thing, it shows how little they realise the true facts of 
the case. We agree with Lord Milner that the Kriiger 
was the true golden era for capitalism, and that 
the war was fought far more on behalf of the humble 
citizens than of the magnates. To regret a régime where 
they bad no chance of obtaining rights, and to be prepared 
to make terms with a party who represent the antithesis 
of ordinary democratic ideals, is a course which will 
discredit them with serious people and cut at the root 
of their own vital interests. 


President Rovsevelt delivered a striking speech at 
Washington last Saturday on the occasion of the opening 
of the new offices for Congressional Committees. The 
President took as his text Bunyan’s description of the Man 
with the Muckrake, which he held to be typical of men devoid 
of high ideals with their eyes fixed only on what was vile. 
While admitting the gravity of the evils which beset the body 
politic, he vigorously denovnced as a national danger the prac- 
tice of indiscriminate attacks on the character of public men. 
The enormous fortunes of to-day, whether individual or 
corporate, must be grappled with, and he expressed his belief 
that it would become necessary to adopt a national scheme of 
a progressive tax in order to limit the amount of inherited 
fortunes. He also advocated a system of national supervision 
of inter-State corporations to cope with the evils of over- 
capitalisation, and declared that the rich class could not check 
the movement for Governmental regulation of their business 
in the interest of the public. But the welfare of the wage- 
earners and farmers was not to be achieved by the pulling 
down of others, and the success of those who agitated against 
the entire existing order of things would ultimately provoke 
the excesses which accompanied all reform brought about 
through convulsion. We deal with the lessons of the 
President’s speech elsewhere, but may remark here that the 
presence of several Members of the Senate, with whom 
the President has of late been frequently in conflict, and who 
have been attacked in the manner deprecated by the President, 
lent a dramatic significance to his remarks. 


The Times correspondent at Naples summarises the results 
of the recent eruption of Vesuvius in along and interesting 
letter which appeared in Tuesday's issue. Though the most 
abiding mischief was done by the lava streams, six in number, 
set free by the collapse of the cone on the night of April 7th, 
the loss of life and destruction of property were chiefly due to 
the showers of fiery scoriae and ashes. The fall of ashes, 
though for the time it has destroyed every vestige of spring, 
blotted out all colour from the landscape, and dislocated 
traffic, may prove in the long run a blessing in disguise, 
chemical analysis having only revealed fertilising elements. 
The effect of the eruption on Naples has been extraordinary, 
spreading darkness, depression, and stillness throughout the 
noisiest and gayest of Italian cities. Speaking generally, the 
extent of the disaster and the possible dangers of the situation 
have been greatly exaggerated, though probably exceeding 
those of any eruption of modern times. But the panic, though 
fomented by the criminal classes and heightened by super- 
stition, was genuine enough, some eighty thousand fugitives 
having fled from the communes threatened or affected by the 
eruption. The correspondent condemns the deliberate attempt 
of the Neapolitan Press to make political capital out of the 








calamity, and supports Baron Sonnino’s common-sense view 
that the people on the spot should move first in the work of 
rescue and reorganisation. For the rest, the courage, devotion, 
and generosity of the King and Queen have greatly added to 
the popularity of the Royal house. Lastly, the world at large 
will never see Vesuvius in its long familiar form, the old 
picturesque outline having been annihilated by the subsidence 
of the cone. 





























































All the evidences available point, unhappily, to a bitter 
struggle over the Education Bill. Tuesday's papers contained 
a letter addressed by the Bishop of London tothe Rural Deans 
in his diocese denouncing the Bill as a measure of compulsory 
confiscation in which the provision offered for the object 
which Churchmen are bound to guard—the education of 
their children in the Christian faith according to the tenets of 
the Church of England as set forth in the Catechism— 
is “meagre and unsatisfactory.” We may note that the 
Bishop proposes to hold a mass meeting of protest in 
the Albert Hall on May llth. ‘Tuesday’s papers also 
contained the report of the Annual Conference of the 
Independent Labour Party at Stockton-on-Tees, at which 
the president, Mr. Snowden, M.P., vehemently attacked the 
Education Bill as pleasing no one but the Nonconformists, 
and involving the establishment of their views as a State 
religion. The Government, in his opinion, had made a com- 
plete surrender to the clamour of sectarianism, and the 
Independent Labour Party would give the Bill unqualified 
opposition. The Bishop of Manchester has also issued a 
manifesto vehemently condemning the Bill. We do not 
propose at the present stage of the controversy to add any 
further comment to what we said last week, beyond urging 
extreme denominationalists to reflect upon the tremendous 
responsibility they assume by adopting a course which lends 
momentum to the drift towards secularisation. 


The Times last Saturday published two remarkable articles 
on the lunacy question. With the one treating of its medical 
aspect it is obviously impossible for us to deal in detail. 
It is enough to state that the writer laments the slow 
progress made, not only by the public, but by physicians, 
in recognising the general principle that insanity, speaking 
broadly, is “toxic” in its origin. But the statistics 
which he gives as to the growth of insanity since 1844—the 
year before the passing of the Lunacy Laws—strongly rein- 
force the contentions of the author of the second article, “ The 
Lord Chancellor and the Insane.” In 1844 the number of 
lunatics in England and Wales was 21,788; on January Ist, 
1905, those under the control of the Commissioners numbered 
119,829. Yet the strength of the Commission remains the 
same, three of the Commissioners being still legal, while three 
are medical. The result is that not only are inspections 
hurried and imperfect, but the Commissioners have themselves 
petitioned the Lord Chancellor—in whom, as a belated 
survival of mediaevalism, the supreme authority is still 
vested—to augment their numbers. So far their request has 
met with no result; but in view of the fact that the medical 
Commissioners are unable either to cope with their work, or 
to intervene effectually where local authorities are recalcitrant, 
it seems difficult to believe that it can be much longer 
ignored. 


Dr. Richard Garnett, whose death at the age of seventy-one 
was announced last Saturday, was an admirable specimen of 
the unselfish scholar who amasses learning only to impart it 
as widely and freely as possible to his fellows. He had spent 
upwards of fifty years in the service of the British Museum, 
and few men have done more to render that great storehouse 
of culture accessible to the public. His vast erudition was 
untainted by pedantry, as the graceful quality of his original 
work shows, while his nature was of that benevolent type 
which at once converts acquaintances into friends. We also 
note with deep regret the premature death through a street 
accident, at the early age of forty-seven, of M. Curie, the 
famous French savant, and co-partner with his wife in the 
epoch-making discovery of radium. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON MULTI- 
MILLIONAIRES. 


Dy is quite natural that the President of the United 
States should be the first among ruling statesmen to 
denounce the new oligarchy which everywhere begins to 
threaten ancient commercial order, and even, occasionally 
and in places, political security. The multi-millionaires— 
by which we mean men with the uncontrolled disposal of 
more than ten millions sterling apiece—are coming even in 
Europe, but as yet they cannot be said to have arrived. The 
aggregation of colossal fortunes is checked on the European 
Continent by the independence of the different countries, 
by severe laws of distribution at death, and by the desire 
of the rich to enter on careers other than that of money- 
making. In this country Free-trade still checks the 
monopolies which are so easily secured when the world at 
large cannot pour in competing produce, and which on 
the whole furnish the most rapid methods of accumulation. 
Moreover, idiosyncrasy counts even in commerce, and the 
British multi-millionaire almost invariably desires either 
to “found a family,” which is a process requiring great 
outlays, or to achieve distinction by something other 
than continuous devotion to “business,” which his 
son or other successor may probably. denounce as 
somewhat sordid. The American has few modes of 
acquiring distinction open to him, and often prefers to 
found a sort of commercial dynasty,—tbree instances, 

‘ at least, must be known to all our readers. The American, 
too, who controls enormous wealth has a better chance 
of acquiring direct power than any Englishman, how- 
ever rich, could readily secure. Shareholders in this 
country are still allowed a direct voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, but in America eleven men are 
said to exercise “a controlling influence” over the entire 
railway system of the Republic. The United Kingdom, 
moreover, forms a single State; and although one has 
heard stories of corruption during the railway mania, and 
rumours of what is called “ pressure” on behalf of certain 
pecuniary interests are common enough, it would be very 
difficult indeed by any outlay whatever to deprive Parlia- 
ment of its independence as regards any question in which 
the public interest was deeply concerned. If American 
whispers may be trusted, however, the purchase of a State 
Legislature is not impossible, and the usual legal 
system, with its badly paid Judges and its multiplicity 
of appeals, allows an advantage to wealth which in 
unscrupulous hands is found to be very great indeed, 
so great that no private dealer dare face a “syndicate” 
of millionaires. Moreover, the gigantic latent resources 
of the Republic so enlarge the vista of commercial 
possibilities that within a generation or two fortunes 
may be accumulated on a scale unknown since the Roman 
Republic gave way to the Roman Empire, and Crassus was 
admitted, solely on account of his wealth, into the minute 
Political Committee which for a moment scattered death 
among its rivals in the race for power as it were- out of a 
watering-pot. Ten millions sterling strikes Europeans as 
a splendid fortune; but with two hundred millions an 
able politician might seat a party in Parliament, or buy a 
municipality, or promote a revolution, or even, if favoured 
by circumstances, raise an army as Wallenstein did. Few 
Americans, therefore, who study the political phenomena 
of their country are prepared to deny that the President's 
warning as to public danger from “ unhealthily” large 
fortunes is required, and should be pondered with a 
view to possible action. He had a right to notice this 
like any other cloud in the national sky. 

It is about the line which such action should pursue 
that there will be most difference of opinion. Mr. 
Roosevelt is reported to have suggested that “it may 
hereafter be necessary to consider the adoption of 
some scheme, such as that of a progressive tax upon 
a!l fortunes beyond a certain amount, so framed as 
to put it out of the power of one of these enormous 
fortunes to hand on more than a certain amount to any 
one individual. Such a tax would, of course, be imposed 
by the national and not by a State Government.” This 


suggestion was received by the Washington audience 
assembled to see the President inaugurate a new addition 








———» 


to the legislative building “with great applause,” but seems 
within the next few days to’ have created great doubt 
among the reflective, a doubt which the President himself 
will probably share at a later period. Mr. Roosevelt 
is apt to think aloud, and, like most men addicted to 
that educative practice, to suppress for oratorical reasons 
the qualifying clauses which may change a speculation 
into a plan. His idea as at present expressed admits 
a little too clearly the Socialistic principle. If the 
community has a right to tax a man out of his wealth 
because it is too great for the general interest, it must 
surely have a right to fix the amount of “greatness” 
which it thinks injurious; and care will be needed that 
its judgment is not perverted by any idea of relief to 
its own necessities. Otherwise we might have the 
masses convincing themselves that £500 a year was 
quite sufficient for anybody, the burden of taxation 
thrown entirely on the rich, and society reduced to the 
dead level which is inconsistent with progressive civilisa- 
tion. It would be far better to fix a danger-point on’ the 
economic barometer, and decree that beyond that point a 
testator with many millions must distribute either propor- 
tionately to relatives, as is the system in many States of the 
Continent, or, maintaining liberty of bequest, must only 
bequeath legacies within that amount to those whom he 
selects. The man, say, with fifty millions must make 
fifty legatees. The public, which is the ultimate lawgiver, 
would then be disinterested, and could fix the danger. 
point after an unbiassed study of its own economic 
position. Even then some risk would be run of inter- 
fering with that charm of industry and enterprise which 
induces men to accumulate more than they cun eat, and 
gradually produces the public fortune which is one of the 
conditions of civilisation. If nobody may grow rich, you 
cannot have art, you cannot have public works not paid for 
out of taxes, and it is very doubtful whether you can have 
an active and vigorous commerce. It takes a rich class 
to run great pecuniary risks, and without great pecuniary 
risks you can neither have grand mercantile fleets, nor 
accumulations of goods, nor risky and novel commercial 
enterprises. Half the farmers of England are ruined by 
having to thresh out their corn too soon ; and if there were 
no reservoirs of wealth applicable to commerce that would 
be the position of every enterprise. It is because wage- 
earners cannot accumulate that they so often remain 
subordinates. 

We have not mentioned the other objection to this kind 
of legislation which affects some minds very strongly. 
Whence, it may be asked, does the community derive its 
right to deprive a man of his own, that which, it may 
be, he has actually created,—as, for instance, a man 
creates a farm when he “stubs Thurnaby waiiste” to 
do it, or when he sinks a mine where no mine was? 
It is extremely difficult to answer the question without 
either admitting the Socialist contention that the com- 
munity is the only rightful owner of property, or denying 
its right to levy direct taxes. But happily there is no 
earthly necessity for making the inquiry, for the question 
is settled. As a matter of fact, the community does 
take from the unwilling whenever it levies a direct 
tax, and does even in England provide against dangerous 
accumulations of wealth. The Thellusson Act, as it is 
called, directly prohibits the accumulation of wealth 
beyond a life or lives in being and twenty-one years,— 
about as strong an interference with the right of a man 
“to do what he will with his own” as can be conceived. 
The motive of that Act was not dread of a new oligarchy, 
but rather dread lest capital should be sterilised for long 
periods of time to the impoverishment of the community. 
But the motives in both cases are political, and one is just 
as good as the other. 





THE ZULULAND TROUBLE. 


HE native unrest in Natal has assumed a more 
serious character since it spread into Zululand. The 

chief Bambaata, after running amok in his own district 
near Greytown, fled over the border and hid himself in 
the dense jungles of the Nkandhla district. The Zulu 
chiefs were summoned to aid in the pursuit, and 
two minor chiefs in the neighbourhood, Siganandi and 
N’Dubi, who between them possess about two thousand 
huts, have flatly refused. yond this our information 
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snot clear,.but there seems a likelihood that they 
ve actually joined Bambaata. At any rate, they have 
threatened Hashi, a petty chief in same region, 
if he did not join them in an attack upon the 
white settlements he and his tribe would be “eaten up.” 
How far the rebels are su ported by the greater Zulu 
chiefs,, who own several t ousands of huts, does not 
yet appear, but the matter is sufficiently serious as 
it stands. The white residents are greatly perturbed, 
and small townships like Melmoth and Eshowe are putting 
themselves in readiness for attack. Unless the prestige of 
the white man’s government is to be fatally injured, the 
rising must be stamped out at once and the ringleaders 
punished. Happily, the Natal Ministry have shown 
themselves fully alive to this necessity. They propose to 
mobilise the whole Militia Force of some three to four 
thousand men, and a special irregular force of a thousand 
troopers is being raised under Colonel Royston. South 
Africa is full of good irregular fighting stuff, and there 
will be no lack of offers of assistance from the neighbouring 
Colonies. Colonel Sir Aubrey Wools-Sampson, of the 
Imperial Light Horse, has already offered to raise from 
five thousand to ten thousand Transvaal irregulars. The 
essential thing is prompt action before the fire spreads, for 
there is too much inflammable material in South Africa to 
allow of delay. , 

Though the matter requires instant attention, we do not 
think there is cause for any very grave anxiety. Natal 
has a troublesome and difficult job before her, but, so far 
as we can see, it is more troublesome than dangerous. 
Zululand to-day is not a country nor are its people a 
pation. The small tribe which was raised by Tchaka into 
an Empire held its power solely as a military autocracy. 
It was their fighting discipline which kept the impis 
together under Dingaan and Panda and Cetewayo, and 
with the fall of the last monarch that discipline dis- 
appeared. Since its annexation to Natal Zululand has 
been split up among a number of petty chiefs with no 
central authority of their own blood. The most powerful 
is Dinizulu, the son of Cetewayo, who has given cause for 
uneasiness more than once in his career, but has never 
shown any of the military talent and ambition of his great 
redecessors. During the Boer War he and his men 
Chavet well, and in the present crisis he has sent a message 
to Siganandi saddling him with the responsibility for Bam- 
baata’s capture, and has offered the assistance of his own 
men in the pursuit. Further, it is more than twenty years 
since the tribes were in the field, and nothing passes so 
quickly from a native people as the traditions of warfare 
when opportunity is lacking for practice. The closely linked 
Zulu discipline, as inflexible as the Spartan, is now only a 
vague tradition. Nor are the tribes a race of great 
hunters, since there is little big game left in their country, 
and so the only other form of training which makes men 
formidable in the field is denied them. Moreover, they 
are armed only with assegais and skin shields, though a 
few rifles may have found their way over the border, or 
have been presented to individual chiefs as a reward for 
good conduct. Without discipline, without a central 
authority, and without adequate arms, we do not see how 
any people, even of the fine physique of the Zulus, can be a 
formidable antagonist to a civilised army. If, as we hope, 
the trouble is isolated, and the greater chiefs co-operate in 
quelling it, Natal will be undertaking nothing more than 
a small punitive expedition. Undoubtedly, however, there 
are disquieting features in the situation. The first is 
the time chosen for the outbreak,—the beginning of the 
South African winter, when the crops have been harvested, 
the period which the Kaffir has always chosen for making 
war. It may be accident, but it has a suspicious look of 
design. Again, there is the persistent rumour which has 
been going about South Africa for months that all Zulus 
in service throughout the sub-continent were making 
arrangements to return to their kraals at the beginning of 
winter. Such rumours are rarely without a certain 
foundation. Lastly, the nature of the country would 
make the task of quelling a general rising a laborious and 
a lengthy one. Much of Southern Zululand is a broken, 
hilly land clothed with dense bush. ‘I'he Boers found 
that even the smallest tribes in the Northern Transvaal 
were difficult to reach when they took sanctuary in the 
dense forests on the Eastern slopes of the Drakensberg. 
Asan attacking force we do not believe that the Zulus 








would prove formidable; but, unless the rising is confined 
to the narrowest limits, they may show a very stubborn 
and vexatious defence. 

The serious question for statesmen in South Africa is,— 
How far is this spirit of rebellion likely to spread? If it 
is confined to a few minor chiefs in Zululand it is grave, if 
it extends to the whole Zulu people it is graver, but if it 
spreads throughout the other native races of South Africa 
it becomes a peril of the first order. For, since the white 
population in all the Colonies is scattered up and down 
among a vastly greater native population, trouble may be 
looked for in every quarter, and the task of defence 
becomes almost superhuman. At any rate, a heavy toll 
would be exacted in massacres at farms and outlying 
villages before disorder could be finally quelled. We see 
no reason at the present juncture to anticipate any such 
general conflagration. It is true that no man may 
dogmatise about the workings of the Kaflir mind, and 
that native feeling runs in many strange subterranean 
channels. But the Zulus, as the people who for long 
made their heavy arm felt from Durban to the Zambesi, 
have always held aloof from the other South African 
tribes. The Basutos, who have horses and rifles, and 
would undoubtedly be the most formidable of Kaffir 
races in a rising, have never had any dealings with their 
neighbours east of the Drakensberg. The people of 
Moshesh can have no friendly feelings for the people of 
Tchaka. Elsewhere the natives are either negligible as 
fighting men, or far removed from the influences now at 
work in Natal. At the same time, it is worth remembering 
that the reason which in all likelihood is at the bottom of 
the Bambaata trouble is not local but general. We do 
not believe that it is the Hut-tax or the Poll-tax, or 
even the propaganda of Ethiopianism, which is mainly 
responsible for the present unrest. We should attribute 
it rather to the effects of the Boer War. There the 
natives saw white men win and lose battles, while 
they were kept aside as spectators. They became rich 
in military pay, and, not having suffered as the white men 
suffered, they began to look on war as a_ profitable 
pursuit. While their war earnings were unexpended 
they were content to enjoy themselves; but as these went, 
and the pinch of taxation and two bad seasons was felt, 
they began to show what Sir John Dartnell calls “a 
certain insolent independence.” Such a feeling, if it 
exists, must be common to the whole of South Africa, and 
therefore we cannot flatter ourselves that the causes of the 
Natal trouble are local and exceptional. It is no case for 
alarm, but we would emphasise the need of a careful 
handling of a situation so full of unpredictable develop- 
ments. Natal has gone resolutely to work in quenching 
the first signs of flame, and the railway development since 
1879 and the presence in South Africa of twenty thousand 
Imperial troops may be trusted to make the work of 
isolating and repressing native disorders easier than it has 
proved in the past. Meanwhile we note with pleasure Lord 
Selborne’s successful indabas with the great chiefs of the 
West, Khama, Bathoen, and Linchwe, which show that 
the High Commissioner is fully alive to the delicacy and 
urgency of the problem of the black races and the 
essential solidarity of all native policy. 





THE KAISER AT THE WIRE. 


fWXHE Kaiser's smiles are sometimes more embarrassing 

than bis frowns. A’ better instance of this can 
hardly be desired than his recent telegram to Count 
Goluchowski. The feeling expressed in it, indeed, is natural 
enough. In the Algeciras Conference the Austro-Hungarian 
delegate did undoubtedly render Germany a conspicuous 
service. It was more conspicuous, perhaps, than real, 
because when on March 8th Count Welsersheimb laid the 
Casablanca project before the Conference the terms had 
doubtless been settled in consultation with M. de Radowitz. 
Still, when chestnuts have to be taken from the fire, it is 
convenient to have some one to pull them out, and to accept 
a suggestion of compromise put forward by another Power 
was probably pleasanter to the German Government than 
to have to come forward with one of its own. ‘The 
Casablanca proposal was not, it is true, accepted by 
France, but it prepared the way for the plan which was 
eventually agreed on, and Germany for the first time 
in the proceedings it exhibited in the character of @ 
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peacemaker. Matters were coming to a point at which there 
seemed nothing left for the delegates to do save to return 
to their several homes. Inconvenient as this conclusion 
would have been for Europe, it would have been most so 
for Germany. By preventing this catastrophe Count 
Goluchowski has earned the gratitude of other Powers 
besides Germany; but the German Emperor loves to 
express his emotions in open telegrams. Hence the 
message, which may have been meant to rejoice Count 
Goluchowski, but must at the same time have necessitated 
a large amount of explanation to the various European 
Chancelleries. 

For, however it be looked at, it does involve a consider- 
able departure from the form which such messages 
commonly wear. When the European Powers meet in 
Conference to settle a difference which has arisen between 
two of their number, they are not supposed to take sides 
with either of the parties. They are there to mediate, to 
smooth away difficulties, to suggest compromises, and 
generally to prevent the dispute from finding its issue in 
war. The assumption of any other attitude than this 
would tend to divide Europe into two camps, and so defeat 
the object for which the Conference has been called 
together. A Power which avowedly went into conference 
with its mind made up on the merits of the matter to be 
arranged might almost as well have declined to be repre- 
sented at it by a delegate of itsown. If Austria-Hungary 
had no part to play at Algeciras but that of a backer of 
Germany, Count Welsersheimb might have remained at 
Vienna, and the support which the Kaiser wanted have 
been administered by despatches to the various Powers 
who might from time to time need to be reminded that to 
quarrel with William II. meant to quarrel with Francis 
Joseph. It follows from this that the closer this descrip- 
tion comes to the actual policy of Austria-Hungary, 
the more anxious Count Goluchowski would be to keep 
the fact concealed. In an assembly such as the Algeciras 
Conference a single representative may exercise unexpected 
influence if at a critical moment he shows a way out of a 
difficulty which had threatened to wreck the work of the 
delegates and send them home empty-handed. But the 
value of the suggestion will depend upon the sincerity with 
which it is offered. It will be worthless if it is known 
to have its origin in the desire of the Power which offers 
it, not to make the Conference a success, but to serve the 
interests of its own friend. When Count Welsersheimb 
laid his Memorandum before the delegates, and “ hoped 
that the conciliatory spirit in which it had been prepared 
would commend it to the favourable consideration of his 
colleagues,” the immediate effect might have been quite 
different if for “conciliatory spirit” he had substituted 
“consistent determination to play the game of Germany.” 
The influence of Austria-Hungary would have been wasted, 
and the help she might otherwise have given her ally would 
have been sacrificed to a barren assertion of her goodwill. 
Tactics of this order would have been as injurious to 
German success as to Austro-Hungarian credit. They 
would only have demonstrated Count Welsersheimb’s 
ignorance of the rudiments of diplomacy. 

The real strangeness of such a message as the Kaiser’s 
lies in this, that he must be at least as well aware as every 
one else of the imprudence of sending it. Let us assume 
that the relations between Austria-Hungary and Germany 
were precisely what they have been from time to time 
described in the German official Press, that the Austro- 
Hungarian delegate was instructed simply to take his cue 
from M. de Radowitz, and that in order to leave no room 
for mistake he had been furnished with a Memorandum 
from the Kaiser himself,—what would have been the 
substance of this document? Can we doubt that from 
one end of it to the other it would have breathed nothing 
but warnings not to let the agreement between the two 
Powers become public. ‘Never forget,’ the Kaiser 
would have written, ‘that the value of the aid 

ou are directed to render me depends wholly on its 
ing supposed, at all events outside the Conference, to 
be rendered to the cause which has the right on its side. 
You are sent to Algeciras to discover whose that cause is, 
and it is only because the evidence leaves you in no doubt 
upon this point that you will finally declare yourself of my 
opinion.’ We cannot doubt that this is the Kaiser’s theory 
on the subject, when he stops long enough to have a theory. 
His practice as embodied in the undated telegram to Count 








Goluchowski is curiously unlike his theory. « 
proved yourself a brilliant second on the Saag 
may be a very pretty compliment, but it is hardly one that 
a Minister for Foreign Affairs expects or desires to receive 
from a foreign Sovereign in return for services rendered at 
a European Conference. One obstacle which stands in the 
way of our complete appreciation of William II.’s singu- 
larly interesting personality is that we have ceased to 
measure him by any received standard of human action 
We think it strange, no doubt, that he should address 
Count Goluchowski in this fashion, but we do not realise 
how strange it is until we imagine, say, the French President 
sending a similar message to Sir Edward Grey. It ig 
fortunate, perhaps, for the German Emperor that he has 
made good his claim to be as indiscreet as he pleases, and 
that only the minimum of mischief follows upon his words 
There is, indeed, another conceivable explanation of the 
message. What if the Kaiser were not quite as satisfied 
as he proclaims himself with the action of Austria. 
Hungary at the Congress? What if the support he 
expected from her was given less unreservedly than he 
wished? Then it would be quite in keeping with 
his character that he should try to secure the credit 
of an alliance in which he had ceased to have much 
faith. ‘I did not get much out of Goluchowski’—so 
he might have said to himself—‘ but if I thank him 
with sufficient heartiness all the world outside the Confer. 
ence Chamber will believe that I got it. That is a fair 
second-best in the way of successes, and with that I must 
for the time be content.’ Even a German Emperor may 
feel that in the actual condition of Europe complete isola- 
tion is a dangerous luxury, and that the goodwill of 
Austria-Hungary is pretty well the last of his international 
assets. The want of judgment shown by this telegram is 
pretty much the same whether we take it as expressing 
the Kaiser’s real feeling towards Austria-Hungary, or only 
the feeling which he wishes the world to attribute to him. 
In the one case, he deprives Austro-Hungarian support of 
any European importance it might otherwise have had. 
In the other, he makes it the wise course for Count 
Goluchowski to convince Europe at the earliest oppor- 
tunity that the praise bestowed on him is unmerited. 
Whichever of these interpretations we put upon the tele- 
gram, the moral it suggests is pretty well the same. There 
is enough of uncertainty about Austro-Hungarian prospects 
to give her statesmen genuine uneasiness about the future. 
The conjunction of an ally such as Germany on one side 
of the frontier with a strong Pan-German party on the 
other side is not without ominous meaning. But Austria- 
Hungary will not, it may be hoped, be left to regard the 
Kaiser as her only friend, or an alliance with Germany on 
German terms as her only policy. Europe as a whole is 
intimately concerned in the dominions of Francis Joseph 
descending to a single heir, and not contributing to the 
further disturbance of the existing equilibrium by the 
transfer of any part of them to another Power. 
When, therefore, the Kaiser bids Count Goluchowski 
reckon on similar service from him, the promise may 
possibly be prompted by his fear of some rearrangement 
of European alliances which would make Austria-Hungary 
independent of any such dangerous support. International 
relations are seldom governed by purely disinterested con- 
siderations, and wherever Austria-Hungary might find 
allies, it would be for other reasons than her own indi- 
vidual advantage. But there are degrees of self-interest, 
and an alliance which has for its object the maintenance 
of peace, and as a means to this end the discouragement 
of territorial change, is at all events more serviceable to 
Europe than one which is directed to the aggrandisement 
of a particular Power. Nations have not always the 
opportunity of choosing between the two, and when this 
opportunity is wanting they must do the best they can for 
themselves. But it would be a misfortune for the world 
if Austria-Hungary should find herself in this solitary 
position, and there are encouraging signs that the European 
barometer does not point in that direction. 





A CRIMINAL APPEAL COURT. 


Ww have hitherto refrained from commenting at length 
on the Lord Chancellor’s Bill, which last month 
passed its second reading in the House of Lords, because 





to some extent it seemed a ballon d’essai, and its introducer 
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do coe examination in the Committee stage. 

; soa its introduction, however, its provisions have been 
carefully analysed by eminent lawyers like Sir H. Poland 
and Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, and the difficulties 
which we indicated then appear more real on fuller con- 
sideration. We have always been in favour of some kind 
of Court of Criminal Appeal. No fewer than eight Bills 
on the subject have been brought in during the past 
seventy years, which argues both in the public and in 
the legal profession a sense of the necessity of some 
reform. At present, while the machinery of civil 
appeal is as ample as could be desired, criminal 
appeals are limited to appeals to Quarter Sessions in 
insignificant cases, an appeal on law by means of a case 
stated to the Court of Crown Cases Reserved, and in 
exceptional circumstances an appeal on both law and fact 
by means of a certiorari to the King’s Bench. This is 
manifestly not enough, as the Beck case showed, to prevent 
an innocent man being condemned without a chance of a 
rehearing. The appeal on a point of law, which is in the 
discretion of the Judge who tries the case, and the chance 
of the Home Office revising the evidence, are the only 
securities against the consequences of a wrong conviction. 
There ought clearly to be an opportunity as of mght for 
the prisoner to have the whole circumstances of his trial 
reviewed by another tribunal, and the law reargued and 
the facts re-examined if such a tribunal thinks it_ neces- 
sary,—not the right of appeal, but the right of having the 
justice of an appeal considered. So far we are wholly on 
the side of the reformers. 

The Bill which the Lord Chancellor introduced begins 
by abolishing the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, which 
was ever an unwieldy piece of mechanism, and will not be 
missed. It constitutes in its stead a Court of Criminal 
ian consisting of Judges of the High Court—appar- 
ently both King’s Bench and Chancery—with the Lord 
Chief Justice as President. ‘To this body an appeal will 
lie in all criminal cases as a matter of right both on law, 
fact, and sentence. A prisoner may or may not be allowed 
to be present, but he need have no counsel, for the Court 
will consider the depositions and the evidence given at his 
trial. The Home Secretary will continue to have the 

wer to revise sentences and investigate fresh evidence, 
bat in cases of difficulty he will be able to hand over the 
task to the new Court. Such are the simple details of a 
highly controversial measure, which goes far beyond any 
earlier proposal. To the appeal on law we have no objec- 
tion. The principle was established by the Report of the 
Beck Commission, and was embodied in a Bill last year. 
At the same time, we agree with Mr. Crackanthorpe’s con- 
tention in his letter to the Times last Saturday that 
instead of treating the matter as an ordinary appeal it 
would be preferable to require the Judge of first instance 
to state a case. The chance that such a duty would be 
required of him would be a useful stimulus to close 
attention to the legal argument at the trial. And in our 
view the appeal on law, also, should be by leave, the Court 
on good primd-facie evidence granting a rule calling upon 
the Crown to support the impugned decision. But the 
mere fact that arguable points of law are not very common 
in criminal cases will of itself keep this form of appeal 
within reasonable bounds. Nor have we any complaint to 
make against the power vested in the Appeal Court to revise 
the sentence, That power the Home Secretary already 
possesses, and his functions may well be shared with the 
Court. The only difficulty lies in the wide variation of 
opinion among Judges as to what constitutes a fair 
sentence. If, as Mr. Crackanthorpe points out, the 
Appeal Court were a permanent body composed of the 
same members, it might do much in the way of 
- standardising ” sentences. Since it is, however, like the 
Divisional Court, a mobile tribunal, it will be impossible 
to expect from it any great consistency of practice. But 
one power should, in our opinion, be given it which is 
withheld by the Bill,—the power to increase sentences up to 
the legal limit for the offence in question. The existence 
of this right might act as a deterrent to frivolous appeals. 
And it may as easily happen that the Judge of first 
instance has erred on the side of leniency as on the side 
of hardness. 

The crux of the Bill is the appeal as of right on the 
facts. In the earlier measures this was suggested, and 
rejected because of the obvious practical difficulties. The 





Lord Chancellor has not convinced us that these obstacles 
have been removed, and on this point the opinion of 
all who have anything to do with criminal practice is 
unanimous against the Bill. First, the right of a 
without any expense and any responsibility will make the 
procedure inevitable in almost every case. No man will 
be prepared to forego a chance of escape. In 1904, 
according to the official returns, there were nearly nine 
thousand convictions at Assizes and Quarter Sessions. 
Assuming that one-third of the persons convicted had 
appealed, and allowing for three appeals being heard in 
the day, it would have taken a thousand days to hear the 
appeals of that one year. Similar figures were quoted by 
Sir Henry James against a like amendment to the Bill of 
1883, and we are at a loss to understand what has led 
Lord James of Hereford to alter his opinion. The immense 
crop of appeals would put the whole of our judicial system 
out of gear, and a dozen new Judges thee scarcely cope 
with it. But apart from this practical difficulty, there is 
one grave danger which will follow from making appeals 
universal. The Court of Appeal will s ily become 
the Court of first instance. In criminal trials Judge and 
jury feel keenly the weight of responsibility that is on 
them. On them alone depends the liberty or the life of a 
fellow-citizen. But if ap is made certain this responsi- 
bility will go. Jury and Judge, knowing that their work 
will be revised, will do it perfunctorily, shifting the burden 
on to the unfortunate Appeal Court, with whom the 
real decision will rest. The high traditions of our criminal 
jurisdiction will be destroyed, and a tribunal which does 
not hear evidence and does not see the prisoner or the 
witnesses will have the task of deciding a case from a 
sheaf of papers. India offers a warning, if one were 
needed, of the confusion which will follow such a pro- 
cedure. Under the old system, the Sudder Courts, ignorant 
of the lauguage and the customs of the district from which 
the appeal came, cheerfully retried all cases on paper, 
and upset the decisions of highly competent local tribunals 
who had the facts far more fully before them. The abuse 
was so great that the Appeal Court became the despair 
of active Magistrates and the certain refuge of rascaldom. 
We do not suggest that any such result would attend the 
passing of the Bill. But with the best will in the world 
no Court, it seems to us, can retry a case from the “dead 
record” with the same fairness as if the persons concerned 
were actually before it. Evidence on paper is not the same 
thing as the facts presented to a jury by living witnesses, 
and any Court which has nothing but paper to follow is 
without half the data. 

The obvious emendation is to make all appeals a matter 
of leave. We do not agree with Mr. Crackanthorpe that 
the best way would be to leave it to the Judge who presided 
at the trial or to the Secretary of State to say whether an 
appeal should be allowed. It seems to us that a fresh 
and impartial mind is wanted, and that some form of 
permanent tribunal is desirable. The Home Secretary 
might have the right of permitting or disallowing an appeal 
in the case of smaller sentences, say imprisonment for a 
less term than six months or a year. But for all graver 
cases we should prefer to see the decision rest with the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. The prisoner's counsel or 
representative would appear before it and ask for a rule, 
and on the hearing the Court would have power either to 
send back the case for a new trial or to deal with it itself. 
We would extend this practice both to appeals on fact and 
on law, though as to the latter, the chances of abuse being 
fewer, safeguards are less vital. The right to order a new 
trial, which is not given by the present Bill, seems to us 
also indispensable. New facts may have been discovered, 
and new witnesses may have appeared, so that the whole 
complexion of the case is altered, and in such circumstances 
a new trial is the only possible method of arriving at the 
truth. Besides, as Mr. Crackanthorpe points out with 
justice, an innocent man will, as a rule, prefer to be 
acquitted by a jury to having his sentence quashed by an 
Appeal Court, or receiving a Royal pardon for a crime of 
which he has not been guilty. 





SCIENCE AND PUBLIC LIFE. 
“ E are learning that nothing can be accomplished 
on a large scale without the indispensable pre- 
liminary of first takin thought.” So says Mr. Haldane 
in the preface to an irable little book on “ Science in 
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Public Affairs” which has just been edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Hand and published by Mr. George Allen (5s. net). 
It is curious to notice that in some respects the bragging 
modern world has retrograded since twenty centuries ago. 
What Mr. Haldane now specifies as the remedy for modern 
errors was a truism in Roman Judaea,—* For-which of 
you, intending te build a tower, sitteth not down first, 
and counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish 
it?” Plato meant much the same as the present Secretary 
for War when he said that the human race would never 
have rest from its evils “ until philosophers were kings, 
or the kings and princes of the world had the spirit and 
power of philosophy.” This is a lesson of which our own 
Empire is in particular need. Ever since science began to 
come to its own, this country has taken the lead in advancing 
it, and has fallen to the rear in applying its teachings to 
practical use in government and in private enterprise. 
he successful competition of Germany and the United 
States in our great industries is commonly attributed to 
the care which is taken in both countries to utilise the 
latest discoveries of research which bear upon the things 
to be done. In America'the manufacturer is always pre- 
pared to “scrap” his costly machinery as soon as science 
tells him that he can make an appreciable saving by 
introducing some newer appliances. The success of 
Germany in the production of colours, scents, &c., from 
coal-tar—a discovery which the recent honours paid to 
Dr. Perkin remind us to have been first made in this 
country—is directly attributable to the readiness of 
German manufacturers to employ large and expensive 
staffs of scientific chemists in their industrial concerns,— 
a lesson which is enforced by the success of such 
exceptional British firms as adopt this far-seeing and 
enlightened policy. The spirit of national organisation 
has barely touched our important middle class with its 
life-giving breath. “In no country,” says Professor 
Sadler in the book now before us, “is more voluntary 
labour devoted to matters of public concern; in none is 
more of it wasted and weakened by duplication and 
division of effort. In no country is there so much 
benevolent and self-denying activity in coping with the 
evil consequences of social dislocation, and so little dis- 
position to think out and to deal trenchantly with the 
causes of it.”” However we choose to put it, this want of 
the true scientific spirit—which means, after all, simply a 
due perception of causes and their effects—is one of the 
great defects of modern England. 


During the last decade, as Mr. Haldane justifiably 
claims, the nation has begun to wake up from the some- 
what stupefied condition of material self-satisfaction which 
the great successes of the Victorian era had induced. 
“ Muddling through” is no longer an ideal which can be 
held up for admiration. We have learnt that “ science is 
essential to victory, whether the struggle be in the arts of 
war or in those of peace. Organisation is the key to 
success; organisation depends on steady thinking, and 
thinking depends on ideas, ideas which give birth to 
ideals.” The trained mind is more and more regarded as 
the true ruler of the country, or at least as the essential 
adviser of the nominal ruler, for it is as yet too much to 
hope for a Parliament, or even a Cabinet, of experts ; and 
the British tendency is to doubt whether such a Parlia- 
ment or Cabinet might not bring about evils greater than 
those which it would seek to abolish. The object of Mr. 
Hand's collection of essays is to draw attention to some 
departments of national life in which there is most 
obviously room for an immediate introduction of the 
scientific method, for “the application to public affairs 
of science, i.c., of systematic and ordered knowledge.” 
No one can read these pages without being con- 
scious of the great need that exists for reform in this 
direction. The opening essay on “Science and Physical 
Development” gives a lurid picture of the extent to which 
our population is falling behind the human material of 
other nations, in consequence of long neglect of the most 
elementary principles of hygiene. No breeder of livestock 
would expect anything but bankruptcy if he attempted to 
rear his young animals in the surroundings or on the 
food that are held good enough for the great mass of the 
future workers in this country. It will be said that every 
thoughtful person is alive to the need for reform, but that 
it is practically impossible to attempt it without remodel- 
ling our whole social system, or plunging head foremost 











into the ocean of State Socialism. Take, then, another 
instance, given by Mr. V. V. Branford in his very interest. 
ing essay on “Science and Citizenship.” The accurate 
prediction of changes in the weather is a matter of 
vital importance to the agriculturist, and so affects the 
whole problem of urban over-population. The high-level 
observatory which existed for many years on the 
summit of Ben Nevis did most useful work towards 
making such predictions possible. But last year it was 
dismantled, “ because the influence of the scientific part 
was not equal to securing for its support about £500 out 
of the hundred and forty odd millions which constitute 
the annual national Budget.” The Argentine Government 
immediately cabled to secure the services of the staff —a 
pleasing ew of what a comparatively poor agricultural 
country thinks of the need for such work. Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s well-remembered comparison between Universi. 
ties and battleships is still much in need of being urged 
on the people of this country. 

It is, of course, in relation to industry that the helpful- 
ness of science is most apparent. Mr. J. A. Hobson 
contributes a very suggestive and philosophical essay on 
this subject. Among other things, he draws a striking 
comparison between British and American business methods. 
In the United States the task of planning the structure of 
a great business is recognised as that of an expert, and is 
usually entrusted to a scientific specialist, whose duty it is 
to co-ordinate all the departments and guard against any 
waste of energy or leakage of power in the great organism, 
which “ differs as widely from the old empirical type as 
the modern turbine steamship from the old sailing vessel.” 
As an example of British practice, we may refer to the 
remarkable speech on railway administration—one of 
our chief industries—which was delivered by Mr. 
George Peel at the meeting of the Railway Investment 
Company last month. In this speech he compared British 
with American methods, and pointed out that there was no 
English railway which had ever thought it worth while to 
produce a clear statement of the work which it did, “in 
fact, how many tons were carried how many miles.” In 
America the production of statistics of working based on 
this unit of the ton-mile is naturally regarded as the first 
essential towards economical administration. But the 
British railways all seem afraid of giving their share- 
holders material on which to base an intelligent criticism 
of the operation of the line. Consequently, they 
deprive themselves of any possibility of a scientific 
treatment of the relation between work done and 
expense. The Economist in a recent leading article drew 
attention to the fact that the great railway companies, 
which are always complaining that they are handicapped 
by the unduly high assessment of their buildings for local 
rating purposes, have never troubled to work out the total 
assessment of their lines in a manner which would enable 
them to say whether or not it surpassed the statutory limit. 
As this is a matter which railway directors are very ready 
to put forward as a reason for their inability to pay satis- 
factory dividends, one would think that an organised 
attempt would have been made to study it and get up a 
case for presentation to Parliament. It is hardly necessary 
to hunt for further instances of the regrettable lack of 
scientific method in the conduct of our great industries, 
though they could be multiplied by the dozen. The im- 
portant thing is that people at large should awake to the 
one thing needful for our national success, the growth of 
a truly scientific spirit in the conduct of affairs, from the 
smallest industry to the administration of the State itself. 
We heartily commend the attempt made by Mr. Hand and 
his collaborators to arouse and instruct public feeling on 4 
matter of such vital urgency. 








FIELDCRAFT AND THE TOWNSMAN. 

O the traveller looking down from one of the rolling 
ridges of a great open tract of country such as Salisbury 
Pjain, when the outlines of the broad woods and hills are 
blurred in the fading light of sunset, one of the most insistent 
of reflections is the permanence of the large features of the 
landscape round him. The roadways ran differently through 
the valleys, perbaps, two thousand years ago, if indeed there 
were roadways then; possibly the lower ground, where the 
bares are chasing each other over dusty ploughs, was 
marshland, and probably the rings of surrounding hills lay 
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bare to the sun, unshadowed by hanging beechwoods. But 
the main alternations of valley and upland, the rise and fall 
of the wide miles of plain, have not changed. If one of the 
Druid chieftains buried with his treasures beneath that high 
barrow could stride out once more to watch the sun rise 
beyond the great trilithons of Stonehenge, he could find his 
way north or south to his tribe as readily and quickly now as 

. before the Romans came. The old landmarks would still be 
there; the curves and dents of the skyline would be unaltered ; 
the same stars would ride over the same ridge at midnight. 
Set down among the fens of Norfolk or the peaty moors of 
Surrey, be could still travel east or west, by day or night, to 
tho ordered point of meeting. The changes of civilisation, 
the town spread wide over miles of country which he knew as 
marsh or thicket, the railway cutting steel levels through the 
hills, might thwart and puzzle, but would not prevent him 
moving forward. Asa potential traveller, he would contain, 
for the purpose of making his way from one spot to another, 
all power and knowledge within himself. 

Power and knowledge of that kind being an extremely 
fascinating possession, it might seem strange that so many 
millions, living thousands of years later than the builders of 
Stonehenge, should never feel the desire for it,—except that 
great desires only arise in the case of great needs, and of all 
physical necessities, the necessity of being able to orientate 
himself is one of those which occur least often to the member 
of a modern civilised community. The business of the stars 
and the lodestone is already finished, complete and in order, 
by the railways and the tramlines. The Scots gillie, who 
knows every stick and stone oa the forest, and could walk 
blindfold over twenty thousand acres from one march to the 
other, may still need to be able to find his way over fresh 
country; but for the ordinary man the necessity is cut away 
by Bradshaw. It is a necessity which would arise again to 
any great extent only, probably, in time of war; but that does 
not make it less worth consideration. Indeed, among tbe 
maneuvres practised in peace-time hardly any are more 
interesting than those which depend for their success on 
the ability of a body or bodies of men to find their way 
across unknown country to meet in a given time at a 
given place, under varying conditions of light and weather ; 





and never are mancuvres of the kind better worth 
study than when necessity compels a body of town-bred 
soldiers to face the open country for the first time. Only 
officers who have trained large bodies of troops, or those who, 
as it was the writer's fortune to do lately, have accompanied 
small detachments of men over fresh country, would believe 
the astonishing mistakes that can be made by inexperience. | 
Not only by night, when the difficulty of succeeding in any 
attempt at gaining a rendezvous is trebled by the velvety | 
curtains drawn on every side, but in broad daylight, the most | 
unimaginable blunders somehow do occur, to the confounding 
of even-tempered Colonels. The officer who has tried it before 
knows what to expect. He knows that he may point out to 
an intelligent sergeant a bridge a quarter of a mile away, with 
a road running a white riband in hot sunlight from the spot 
on which he stands to the parapet over the railway where the 
imagined train has broken down, and yet that somehow, 
by some queer prompting, possibly because nearer vision 
makes all things look unlike what they were before, 
it will happen either that the sergeant will never get 
to the bridge, or, getting to it, will pass to other 
roads and other bridges beyond,—all in the serene belief 
that his orders are being carried out with justness and 
exactitude. He knows, too, that on one particular point, the 
judging of distances, he cannot rely on the report or the caleu- 
lations of any but the expert. Few revelations of the kind 
are more amazing than the inability of the untrained, or town- 
trained, eye or mind to appreciate distances between point and 
point. It fell to the writer’s lot recently to post a non- 
commissioned officer and a handful of men to hold the 
approach to an important point, direct communication with 
the next body of men to the right being only possible over a 
rising piece of ground sown with young corn, so that the 
messenger would have to work round the base of a small bill. 
Having posted the men, he walked over to the neighbouring 
picket, distant, perhaps, seven or eight hundred yards 
away, where the umpire stood, appointing various times 
and limitations. To the latter, a little later, up rushed 
a breathless messenger, panting from his run round the 








base of the corn-sown hill. “The enemy have attacked 
Sergeant —— in force, Sir, and there's, as you might say, a 
deadlock ; neither of them will give in.”—* Indeed, and where 
is Sergeant ——?”—*’E’s over there, Sir”"—an arm was 
waved vaguely towards the horizon—“ a longway; about three 
and a ‘arf miles, I should say.”—“H’m! And how long ago 
did you leave him? ”—*“ Oh, a long time now, Sir; quite ten 
minutes.” Long experience gave the city worker a very fair 
notion of judging time. 

Distances are deceptive enough to the trained eye, even 
when difficulties are not superadded in the shape of intervening 
water, slanting sunlight, and soon. But it takes a credulous 
mind to believe without further witness the mistakes which are 
possible to the recruit asked for the first time to sight his 
rifle at a distant object. A black cow is pointed out, 
perhaps four hundred yards away,—a calculation easily made 
because from the point at which the rifleman stands a line of 
telegraph-posts, sixty yards apart, runs directly out through 
the field in which the cow is grazing. The scattered line of 
sharpshooters estimates the distance from rifle to cow with 
varying degrees of assurance,—fifty to fifteen hundred yards. 
Reason is given for believing the true distance to be almost 
exactly four hundred and twenty, and those who were within 
moderate limits of error are mildly jubilant. Ten minutes 
later a similar test with another cow about half the distance 
away, and also near some telegraph-wires, prompts equally 
valorous guessing,—except that, with commendably sound 
memories, several state the distance to be four hundred and 
twenty yards almost precisely. Does a yard really mean 
anything at all, you wonder? Here and there it does 
not, perhaps the best method of pointing out what it 
does mean being to work in comparisons of the length 
of a cricket-pitch, One of the queerest of disabilities, 
by the way, imposed by prolonged existence among 
bricks-and mortar is the inability to estimate what it is 
possible for any live person with two legs tojump. Itisa 
curious sight to see a line of thoroughbred Cockney boys 
skirmishing on open ground for the first time in their exist- 
ence, and confronted by a four-foot stream. Three or four 
waver, uncertain how to proceed. In a town of flags and 
cobbles they have never yet had to cross running water. 
They jump eventually, imitating the others, and look back, 
pleased and surprised at their newly discovered powers. 

But it is, of course, moving over unknown ground at night 
which imposes the highest and hardest test on the unprac- 
tised. I% is, indeed, not without a little difficulty that the less 
adventurous can be induced, when first moving off the easy road 
away over grass and heather, to put one foot in front of the 
other. Even when the point to march upon stands up plain 
enough on the horizon—even, perhaps, when some kindly star 
sits nicely balanced over Point 123, the distant cross-roads 
upon which the various columns are ordered to converge— 
even then the difficulty is to get the men forward. Soft and 
thwarting veils of darkness wrap themselves round peering 
eyes; grass on the grey, straggly footpath through the 
heather suddenly shows black and dangerous like water; the 
right foot shuffling over the treacherous surface catches in a 
tussock, and the left foot follows unwillingly after it. A snipe 
dashes up from a marshy hollow, making an incredible noise ; 
in the daytime he would be cutting high zigzags in the 
sunlight; now he vanishes, a ghostly sound and nothing 
more,—perhaps one of the enemy’s scouts. Suddenly 
the ground dips, to the consternation of the ilJ-balanced ; 
he tumbles clumsily and his armour rattles upon him, like 
a hero of the Iliad. That tumble, in the “real thing,” 
would have let loose flame and lead, his officer explains 
hoarsely, under his breath; and it does not need ninety 
or a hundred minutes’ marching over that broken, un- 
certain ground to extract a sigh of relief from most 
of the little party when at .last, perhaps a bundred 
yards west of “123” the column actually emerges on 
dusty macadam, tried and true. Those ninety minutes do 
not entail much in the way of fieldcraft? They do not, but 
even that little is possibly a little more than it falls to the 
opportunity of all to test. It would be child’s-play to the 
Scots gillie; would the Druid have taken a quarter of an 
hour over it? Perhaps not; perhaps, after all, anybody 
could do it, given the opportunity. If the opportunity is 
wanted—but there, no doubt, the journalist ought to leave 
argument to the recruiting officer. 
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THE LUCKY BIRD. 
E perched on a bough close by, and sang a beautiful 
little ballad right through, keeping the tail of his eye 
upon his audience all the while. He had clearly selected that 
bough with an eye to effect, for it was a long untidy twig 
straggling away all by itself from the thorn tree that owned it, 
and rising up with an amazing daintiness into the soft 
clear sky. He stood with his feet very far apart, and 
his bright red waistcoat thrown forward in a manner that 
emphasised the redundancy of his stout little person. When 
he had finished his song he lighted down again on the grass 
with an absolutely silent movement of his wings. Most birds 
make some sound in their flight, either clap, or flutter, or half- 
audible beating, but robin redbreast moves as noiselessly as a 
spirit. Not that his air is particularly ethereal, for there is a 
charming pert complacency in his gait that is half run like a 
finch and half hop like a sparrow, and when he maneuvres 

his balance the flirt of his tail is inimitable. 

Why has the redbreast got an ill name in the West of 
England, he who should be of all birds the luckiest? Both 
in fact and fiction he has been from time immemorial the 
friendliest creature to man. His instinct is to haunt human 
habitations, to trust man, and to live near him. He is the 
tamest of all our wild birds; indeed, he never needs to be 
tamed, for he comes to study you before you realise he is there 
to be studied himself. If there is a school of humanity in any 
bird academy, robin is the professor thereof, for he has a 
profound interest in all things pertaining to man and the true 
scientist’s disregard for peril in pursuit of his subject. He 
never seems to anticipate danger from anything human, and 
his candid faith would disarm the rankest cynicism. Not that 
he is indiscriminate in his attentions, for a robin can show 
preferences as well as a Professor. Indeed, when in the 
summer workmen were building in W—— for many weeks, 
the robin who always presided over their meals in a coach- 
house showed a marked preference for a certain mason. All 
the men fed him, and he was friendly with them all; but for 
this mason he had an especial regard, and wherever the man 
went the robin was in attendance. 

The world over, where the redbreast inhabits “ all men who 
know him call him brother” by some familiar name of affec- 
tion, Thomas, Peter, Robin,—the friendliest of protecting 
names to poor folk of old time, who had less to fear from an out- 
lawed than from acrowned robber. Yet in the West, if he comes 
into the house, some of the countryfolk will tell you he heralds 
death. How can this blessed creature bring ill-luck? “The 
robin and the wren Are God’s cock and hen,” says the nursery 
rhyme. Certain birds have been voted ominous from time 
immemorial by a common instinct of mankind,—ravens, owls, 
magpies, birds ail strange to human habitations, and rarely 
seen; sinister in their crying and in their aspect too, 
if you only look for grace and beauty as the early world 
did. But all the traditions of the robin are beneficent; 
his breast is dyed with Love’s own colour, and he sings 
year-through when other birds are chary of their praises. 
Even the thrush is rarely heard in December ; and although 
any stray gleam of sunshine starts the little wren a-singing, 
yet robin is a sure prophet of fine weather, and when you 
hear his small shrill pipe uplifted from a high place then you 
may be certain of at least one fine day. When all the larks and 
finches are silent, whom should we make more welcome in our 
houses than the “ tame ruddock,” the bird 

“that loves humans best, 

That hath the bugle eyes and rosy breast, 

And is the yellow autumn’s nightingale” P 
Cannot this dread of the robin be due to some false analogy, 
such as crops up continually in language, a passing over of 
some other bird’s ill name to this innocent creature? Or has it 
really got a foundation in the prejudice that besets the minds 
of ignorant people, who misdoubt anything they do not 
understand P 

A little while since, a robin came into a house in a West 
Country village and would not leave it. Day after day he 
came, fought his reflection in the mirrors, thereby doing much 
damage to fragile ornaments, and went perpetually into all the 
rooms. The master of the house died very suddenly, and the 
housefolk were convinced that the redbreast had brought the 
message of death. For two days the coffin lay in the church 
—a mile away—and all that time a robin was there too, 





flitting round everywhere, refusing to go out by open door or 
window, and setting up his shrill pipe among the shadows, A 
robin’s appetite is proverbial, and there was little food to be 
got in the church; but there the bird stayed, certainly for 
hours, and to all appearance the whole time. 

Now some purt of the redbreast’s quaintness is due to his 
habit of going much alone, as if, disregarding the claims of 
kind, he preferred the company of “human mortals,” 
Though he is the most devoted parent to his babies when 
they are hatched, yet he will drive them away when they are 
still very young, and it appears to be the young robins who 
migrate. The shy bullfinch is always met in pairs; and out 
of the pairing season, finches, skylarks, linnets, tits, con. 
gregate in flocks; but robin seems as if he wanted to share 
his life with man. It is a mysterious thing, the life that jg 
shut up inside this little frame of a bird. Small wonder that 
in the old days, when Nature was a power to be viewed with 
dread and reverence, men thought these winged creatures 
brought messages from the unseen, and connected the flight 
of the bird across your path with the crossing of a certain 
invisible winged Power who had your fate in his hands, It jg 
so hard to get an intimate knowledge of birds; they have their 
life in an element not our own. When we handle them dead we 
can only tell race, species, the shape of bones, and what the 
bird has in his crop; and when we watch them living how 
much there is to baffle us in individual movement, character 
instinct, all that makes up the incommunicable mystery that 
is the life of a wild thing. The little familiar winged creature 
who flits like a shadow out of the hedge, and perches 80 lightly 
looking at you sidelong with wise bright eyes, how are you to 
say that all that animation is meaningless, made to be trodden 
out in the dust; that robin is an intruder, with no part in the 
hidden life that mortality only reaches through dissolution ? 

In the early days, before the mysteries of faith had been 
challenged by the mysteries of science, the strange beauty of 
birds flying impressed itself deeply on the minds of primitive 
people, and although the stiff sense of the practical reduced 
even this to rule, as in augury, yet it never overpowered the 
indefinable attraction that the fluttering of birds when they 
“fly as a cloud” has for humanity bound down to one element 
by the limitations of a wingless and webless anatomy. It 
was no idle fancy, but a wise instinct, that made the old 
primitive weavers of patterns and moulders of ornament take 
birds to symbolise the hidden life, so deep is the sense con- 
necting the immortal lightness of man’s soul with the winged 
grace of these flying mortals. It must have been an exquisite 
sense of propriety more than a freak of scholarship that made 
another poet call the nightingale “the dear good angel of the 
Spring.” 

For, after all that bird students can tell you about the red- 
breast, and his immense appetite, his ferocity, his uncertain 
migratory habits, and his affection for ourselves, they cannot 
tell you why his minute personality impresses you so seriously. 
He comes close and looks at you with bewitching bright eyes, 
but you will never quite understand him. It is as if Nature 
were perpetually telling you a secret with her mouth at your 
ear, but you cannot hear the words of it. The dull sense of 
humanity can only translate the silent message of bird-life 
into “good luck” or “ill luck.” The wistful human eyes are 
blind to that hidden wisdom that is so near, like a messenger 
who is at hand and yet distant from you by the breadth of 
eternity. There are things about Nature that natural science 
cannot fathom, and yet “it is but opening the eyes” and they 
might be there, like the sudden vision of winged splendour 
that came once on a time, when there were shepherds abiding 
in the fields, keeping watch over their flock by night. 





AN OUTPOST OF ASIA. 

ROWN, white, and green, in every kind of shade, are the 
colours for a traveller to use in painting in his memory 

the picture of Yanina: white birds against the green light of 
sunset and of sunrise, brown walls rising from the bright 
green waters of a shallow lake, white domes encircled by 
mountains the rocks of which are golden brown. But thus he 
can recall a lifeless image only of the appearance of the town; 
and from Yanina, besides strong memories of material loveli- 
ness, he brings away with him memories still stronger of an 
intangible atmosphere of magic and fascination. It is at first 





sight that a traveller's mind is best able to feel the true 
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influence of a place which is strange and beautiful; so to 
revive the impressions which he felt there he must remember 
how be approached it, and how he saw it first. 


In the recesses of Mount Pindus there lives a race of 
nomads who claim descent from the soldiers of Hadrian. 
Because they speak a Latin language like Roumanian, their 
neighbours call them Vlachs (Wallachs). They are a slight, 
graceful people, and in youth, before hardship and oppression 
have marked them, beautiful with the rare spiritual beauty 
which haunted Preraphaelite painters. There is an air of 
mystery about them. Their villages are placed high up on the 
yemote passes and shoulders of the hills. The women live 
there in seclusion all the year round, unseen by strangers; 
but the men and boys stay with them during the winter only, 
and in summer leave their homes to wander through the 
valleys with their goats, sleeping among the rocks. When 
the snow melts aud spring begins, they appear guiding their 
flocks down the dry river-beds to browse upon the underbush, 
or resting in the shade of the plane trees while they beguile 
the long heat of the day with warbling soliloquies upon rough 
pipes made of stems of oleander. Their dress is all of thin 
white linen, white leggings and fustanella, white shirt and 
fez; and when a group of the tall figures is seen outlined 
against the blue sky upon some overhanging rock, these 
ghostly clothes and their sensitive faces and great lustrous 
eyes make them look so like lost angels imprisoned in this 
burnt-up land, that there would be no surprise in seeing them 
spread iridescent wings and dart circling up into the air. 
Their ethereal aspect and shy, melancholy habits give them in 
the eyes of the Turks an almost sacred position; and for 
the same characteristics the Greeks treat them as harmless 
imbeciles. Both nations accordingly allow them the privi- 
leges of obscurity, and employ them as carriers to pass 
to and fro across the debateable land of the border, 
near which no Greek or Turk would dare to venture. 
At the Meteora Monasteries the traveller says good-bye to 





his Greek guards, and thence to Yanina he rides in company 
with a band of them, their white figures flitting round him as | 
the way winds into a wilderness of sunlit valleys and brown | 
mountain domes, their musical voices calling to hidden friends, 
who answer from above upon the hillside. The Vlachs are 
great lovers of antiphonal song. Their signal-shouts have | 
traditional forms which distinguish family from family, 80 | 
that when the answering call is heard to complete the phrase | 
which the signaller has begun it is known that a friend is | 
near. Sometimes the whole escort catch up the strain and | 
continue it through a part of the long ballad which is the epic 
of their ancestors. The story is always about love and war. | 
Each voice takes the part of some character: the lover and | 
his lady, the wicked Turkish Bey, the cruel Klepht or Arnaut, | 
the heroic Vlach leader. Perhaps a distant goatherd or 
passing muleteer joins in the quavering nasal chant, singing | 
in rivalry the exploits of his own relations. Once at a place | 
where a cool stream swirled under the hollow of a cliff a Vlach | 
boy scrambled out of the water, and, throwing his sheepskin | 
round him, trotted alongside for a mile or two, chatting to 
an acquaintance. During the midday halt these two sang 
together a long song, rising and falling interminably in | 
the minor cadences which sound so strange to Western | 
ears. It was the tragedy of two friends parted by death. 
“Five years,” they sang, “five years we walked together. All 
winter long the same roof covered us. All summer long we 
slept under the same stars. Five years our enemies beset us 
in vain”—the tenor voice stopped, and the treble descended 
in a wail of hopeless sorrow—“ but now, now I walk alone.” 
The route from Meteora to Yanina runs up the Greek river 
Alpheus to the frontier on a high pass, and thence into 
Turkish Epirus down deep gorges cut by the head-waters of 
Acheron. Through these defiles Ali, the leonine tyrant of 
Yanina, once made a military road, and paved it with broad 
flagstones, and built bridges for the passage of his cannon. 
Now the paving is broken by earthquakes and the cannon- 
wheels, and the Turks out of policy have blown up the middle 
span of all his bridges. But the ruins of the great road 
remain to suggest the history of this country: how by 
miracles of cruelty and valour Ali united Albania and threw 
off the yoke of the Sultan; how by his personal force he 
reigned forty years at Yanina, allying himself with Danton 
and Napoleon and Pitt; how in bis schools he educated the 











Greeks, and thus, and by the blow he dealt to Turkish influ- 
ence, set afoot the Greek war of independence; and how, as 
his strength failed, the flood of Turkish power flowed again, 
and he died cruelly, but still lives in the memory of Albania 
as the personification of its wild passion and furious valour 
and tameless love of war and liberty. For two days the 
traveller follows Ali's road. At sunset on the second day he 
rides out of the foothills of the Pindus Range, and finds 
himself on the edge of a great forest of tall, flowering reeds, 
which join the brown earth to the green lake with a fringe of 
less vivid green and withered brown. A canal cut through 
the forest yields passage for a boat to the open water beyond. 
On either side the feathery surface of the reed-bed undulates 
in swift waves as the little wind that comes at nightfall rushes 
softly over them. The plash of oars raises a host of water- 
fowl, which stream and drift off clamouring towards the 
coming twilight, a dove-grey cloud flashing with gleams of 
white and scarlet in the level rays of the sun. And when the 
boat reaches the end of the canal, and the reeds are left 
behind, Yanina is seen for the first time, far off across the 
lake. 

A long peninsula projects from the opposite shore. Upon 
its extreme end a circle of fortifications rises from the water’s 
edge, and above their square outlines the domes and minarets 
of a number of large mosques gleam in brilliant relief against 
the hills behind. The lake shines below them with lights as 
pure and clear as those of the sunset sky above. Its waters 
hold in suspension numberless small crystals of olivine, which 
are washed down from the serpentine rock of the mountain ; 
and where the direct rays are reflected from the surface they 
become affected by interference in the tiny particles, producing 
opal halos and zones of delicate prismatic tints. Thus the 
sky seems to surround the buildings with a universal glow 
of liquid radiance. The dark band of the shore behind 
stretches across them like a layer of heavy clouds hanging in 
mid-air, and the towers and walls stand only upon tremulous 
reflections of themselves. The city floats in the sky, as if 
supported by a spell; and above it, and again behind it, the 


| eye is caught and carried forward by the sunset light itself. 


From bery] to emerald, the sky glows with changing shades of 
green, ever deepening and growing more luminous towards 
the Western horizon. Atagreat height a flock of little clouds 
still catches the light and reflects it downwards. Where this 
feeble illumination touches the earth it reveals, isolated in 
the haze of distance, a region of desolate ranges, the higher 
peaks of which are disclosed rising from the mists which hide 
the fastnesses of Northern Albania. They stand isolated in 
the haze of distance, distinguished only by a clearer definition 
in the play of light and shade upon their sides from the sea 
of shining air and vapour which surrounds them. 

As the rim of the sun sinks out of sight a high thin cry 
comes vibrating across the water from the town, the last sum- 
mons of the Muezzin, softened by distance to a single repeated 
syllable, “’lab, "lah, lah.” The voice swells and sinks, quaver- 
ing in the same minor cadences and with the same nasal tones 
that were heard in the song of the Vlachs. Like their song, 
it has a mournful sound; but there is in it also a quality of 
fierce enthusiasm, half suggested under its calm note of 
triumph and security. The traveller seems to hear in it the 
voice of Yanina itself, telling him the secret of its mystery 
and charm; that before him lies the first outpost of Asia in 
Europe; that he is rowing from the Western into the Eastern 
world. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
—~@—— 
BIBLE CHRISTIANITY. 
[To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPscTaTOR,” | 

Srr,—Mr. Haldane has lately insisted on the need of “clear 
thinking” on the part of our legislators and publicists. 
Nowhere is this need, as it seems to me, more imperative than 
in the controversy on the burning question of education in 
our elementary schools. I am sure you will allow me, with 
the fairness and generosity which always distinguish the 
Spectator, to give my reasons for this opinion, although my 
view is in conflict with your own. 

I have read your own articles on the subject and the correspon- 


dence in your columns, yet I am still in doubt as to what you 
and your correspondents mean by “ Bible Christianity” and “the 
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fundamental truths of Christianity.” Is the Godhead of Christ 
included? It was excluded from the syllabus of the old London 
School Board. Is there any security that it would not be ex- 
cluded from the syllabus of many local authorities under the 
eategory of Bible Christianity? Unitarians profess to teach 
“ Bible Christianity” and “the fundamental truths of Christi- 
anity.” The late Dr. Martineau was a clear thinker and a very 
honest one, but his “fundamental truths of Christianity ” would 
differ fundamentally from the Spectator’s on the vital questions 
of our Lord’s divinity and the doctrine of the Trinity. Yet 
Dr. Martineau was as honestly a Bible Christian as you or I. 


It is plain, therefore, that our controversy is a mere beating of 
the air until we have aclear definition of “Bible Christianity,” 
and a clear explanation of what is meant by “the fundamental 
truths of Christianity.” When we have that definition and that 
explanation, together with some guarantee that it shall be taught 
in all national schools, all who are Christians in the sense of the 
historic Creed of Christendom will be able to make up their minds 
on the subject. 


But the difficulty does not end there. For let the definition of 
“ Bible Christianity ” be ever so orthodox, what security can there 
be that it shall be taught in the schools of which the teachers 
have been appointed without regard to their religious or 
irreligious belief? Shall I be told that we must trust to their 
honour? But the more honourable they are the more difficult it 
will be for some of them to teach doctrines which they believe to 
be false, and possibly mischievous. And may we not say of a 
teacher who thus acts against his conscience that “his honour 
rooted in dishonour stood, and faith unfaithful made him falsely 
true”? I believe that a Unitarian’s or an agnostic’s honour is 
as inviolable as a Christian’s, and for that very reason I deprecate 
the policy of putting him in a position of temptation which might 
prove too much for him, as it might for a Christian in similar 
circumstances. Some unbelieving teachers, indeed, might teach 
Christian doctrines as they would teach the fables of heathen 
mythology. But the moral sense of children is sensitive, and they 
are quick to divine the mental attitude of the teacher towards the 
doctrines which he is expounding. Let me give an example for 
which I vouch. A teacher under the old School Board was one 
day expounding, and expounding very well, the doctrine of 
miracles. A boy in his class suddenly asked him: “Do you 
‘believe all that yourself, Sir?” The teacher answered, with a 
scornful smile, that of course he did not believe anything so 
flagrantly opposed to science. Would it not have been infinitely 
better for that school, in the interest of Christianity, if Bible 
teaching had been entirely excluded from its curriculum? “In 
the interest of Christianity,” did I say? Nay, in the interest of 
veracity and immutable morality ? 


And remember that this class of teachers is certain to increase. 
The School Board schools were for the most part staffed with 
teachers trained in Christian Training Colleges. Hence the 
excellent religious teaching in a large number—perhaps the 
majority—of the School Board schools. For a sincere Christian 
can teach the religion of his denomination out of the Bible with- 
out Catechism or other formulary. But the Training Colleges 
are doomed if undenominationalism is to prevail, and we shall 
have a class of teachers trained without any definite religion. 


“The Church,” you say, “must not think of her rights, of her 
property, of her schools, but only of the essential consideration, — 
what is the obligation laid upon her as anational Church?” But 
why should she continue to be the national Church if she 
abandon her right to teach her children the Christian Creed ? 
Neither in reason nor in equity would her claim to be the 
national Church be tenable for an hour, and her disestablishment 
would follow speedily, and most righteously; unless, indeed—an 
alternative by no means impossible in these days of democratic 
upheavals—we have undenominationalism established in our 
Cathedrals and churches as well as in our schools. This is the 
peril which Mr. Gladstone feared much more than Disestablish- 
ment, and he expected it to come through the establishment of an 
undogmatic State religion in ourschools. Certainly he would have 
preferred secular education pure and simple to such an amorphous 
religion. What you fail to see, if I may presume to say so, is 
that those who take this line are acting in the interest of what 
they believe to be “the fundamental truths of Christianity.” 
Dolus latet in generalibus. The Arians claimed to teach “the 
fundamental truths of Christianity,” and Gibbon sneered at the 
Christian Church for making Christianity depend on an iota. 
What Christian will now dispute that the instinct of the Church 
was right in recognising in that iota the difference between the 
Creator and the creature ? 


You will not, I trust, stigmatise me as an “extremist.” I have 
always lived on the kindliest terms with the Nonconformists. They 
were among my best friends in the parish of which I had charge 
for a good many years as rector, and I shall ever cherish with 
prvatitude the invaluable help which they have always given me 
in my efforts on behalf of the oppressed Christians of the East. 
I have often striven for justice to them, and friendly co-opera- 
tion with them wherever that is possible without sacrifice of 
j'vinciple. I have incurred no small obloquy in advocating their 
right to bury their dead in our churchyards with their own 
religious rites. And I even went beyond them in liberality when 
1 defended the right of Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat in the 
louse of Commons. Let me add, in addition, that not a few 
Nonconformists—ministers and laymen—are with me in depre- 
cating the policy which I oppose. That veteran Nonconformist, 


Dr. Guinness Rogers, wrote to that effect a few weeks ago in the 
Zimes, and I have letters from several Nonconformist ministers 








thanking me for a letter which I wrote to the Times a while 

in the same sense as that which I am now addressing to you. 

—I am, Sir, &e., Maicotm MacCorz, 
4 Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 


[We shall deal next week with the unhappy and embittered 
controversy which has arisen over the Education Bill, and 
with the various letters that have been sent to us in connection 
with it. We may point out here, however, in regard to Canon 
MacColl’s courteous letter—a letter which, we are glad to note, 
shows a far less excited and violent tone than many of the 
public utterances on the question—that he writes as if the 
Cowper-Temple form of religious instruction were something 
new and terrible, and as if it were proposed to set up a wholly 
novel system. When we speak of Bible Christianity we mean 
the system which has been established in thousands of pro- 
vided schools with the goodwill and assent of Churthmen, and 
with the happiest results. The Hampshire syllabus is not a 
solitary example of what can be, and is, done. Canon MacColl 
himself speaks of “the excellent religious teaching in a large 
number—perhaps the majority—of the School Board schools.” 
It is such religious teaching which we desire to see preserved, 
and which we believe can be preserved, for the nation as a 
whole, if only the subject can be approached with goodwill 
and good feeling, and not in panic and anger. Let that be 
the foundation, and let it be supplemented by denominational 
teaching whenever the parents so desire in all schools. As to 
the atheist schoolmaster being a real danger, we cannot agree, 
Solitary cases may be produced, but they can easily be dealt 
with. Cases can be found of hypocritical and disbelieving 
clergymen of all creeds, but that does not prove that it is 
impossible to have a priesthood.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 

{To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I quite agree with you as to the inestimable value and 
the suitableness for children of the Scriptural instruction and 
the prayers and hymns authorised in the Council schools; 
and I equally deprecate a sectarian and grasping policy on 
the part of the Church. But I think it is the urgent duty of 
the English people to consider during the time given for 
reflection whether the new Education Bill will be a gain to 
the country or not. 


What is the raison d’étre of the Bill? It cannot be said that 
from the point of view of education our present system is a 
failure. Nothing in the Bill itself suggests such a view. The 
system is working wonderfully well, as human institutions go. 
The complaints against it are two: one—not to be ignored—that 
it adds seriously to the rates; the other, that it is too favour- 
able to the Church of England. As regards the former, Mr. 
Birrell, the tone of whose speech deserves admiring recog- 
nition, admitted obiter: “The Bill means money.” It increases 
largely the cost of our elementary education, without even 
professing to extend or improve it. But the other com- 
plaint is what has produced the Bill. The Nonconformists, 
who are triumphing in the success of their agitation, have 
been. alleging that under the Act of 1902 they are compelled 
to pay through the rate for religious teaching which is not in 
harmony with their views. (It is an interesting historical fact 
that their actual views are far more in harmony with the Church 
Catechism than with the religious opinions held and taught by 
their own leaders of less than a hundred years ago.) Any child 
can be withdrawn from the Church teaching; but the grievance 
is that some portion of the rate, however small—for the question 
is one of conscience, not of money—pays for the teaching of 
Church doctrine. 

The aim of the Bill is to remedy this grievance. What are 
its provisions? It would leave Council schools as they are. The 
dual system of schools would become a triple one. There would 
be (1) the local authority schools; (2) the transferred Voluntary 
schools, or the schools of denominational facilities; (3) the 
schools of extended denominational facilities. For the use 
of the buildings of the transferred schools the local authority 
would pay rent to the trustees of the fabrics. The Bill appears 
to say nothing as to what is to be done with the rent. But it 
permits denominational instruction to be given in a school of de- 
nominational facilities on two mornings of the week. - It does not 
require that this should be given gratuitously, nor that it should 
be given by laymen. As Mr. Birrell pleasantly observed, his Bill 
would restore to the clergyman his canonical right to teach, 
which had been taken from him by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney and 
the Act of 1902. The Bill raises the vision of a curate, with 
stipend partly paid out of the rate, going into the State school 
twice a week to address a little denominational mob of children, 
and exhorting them to be staunch Church children, and not as 
their Nonconformist schoolfellows in the adjoining room. The 
teachers on the staff will be apt to have a strong opinion as to the 
effect of this amateur instruction on the discipline of the school. 

The supporters of the Bill claim for it the merit of abolishing 
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for teachers. There is no clause of the Bili abolishing tests, 
because there are no formal tests to abolish. But it is justly 
assumed that managers now select for head-teachers those who 
will not be unable or unwilling to give the prescribed religious 
instruction. It would remain possible under the Bill for selection 
to be similarly made by the local authority and its committees. 
Mr. Birrell himself expressed the opinion that no local authority 
yould be so un-English as to appoint other than Catholic teachers 
to Catholic schools. Does any one suppose that if an assistant- 
teacher became known as a Freethought lecturer a local authority 
would select him or her for a head-teachership ? 

It should be borne in mind as an indisputable fact that in no 
appreciable number of instances have complaints against the 

resent system come either from the parents or from the teachers. 
The grievance being that of the non-Church ratepayers, is it not 
reasopable to ask whether they would be better off under the 

ruposed legislation than they are now under the Act of 1902? 
Those who take joyfully the spoiling of their goods and committal 
to prison rather than pay the Education-rate represent a much 

r number with whom it is an article of faith that the State 
should not interfere with religion, and who are doing what they 
can to liberate religion from State patronage and control. Can 
they conscientiously promote legislation under which religious 
instruction, devised and regulated and patronised by the State, 
would be given in the schools which the State creates, and the 
Church Catechism would be taught at the cost of the State in 
half the schools of the country, and the Roman Catholic religion 
would be taught under the express sanction and at the cost of 
the State in a smaller group of the State schools? I should have 
thought that this would seem to Nonconformists of sensitive 
convictions like being tossed out of the frying-pan inte the fire. 

Mr. Birrell has more than once expressed the pious hope that 
his Bill would exorcise for ever the demon of religious strife from 
the sphere of education. When we look at the actual Bill, we see 
reason to fear that it would, on the contrary, stimulate religious 
partisanship. The Church and the Roman Catholics would be so 
dependent on the goodwill of the local authority that elections 
to the County Councils would aimost inevitably be turned into 
religious conflicts. Parents who have been hitherto let alone will 
be required to declare themselves for or against some form of 
religion, atid even the young children will be ranged as partisans 
of one religion or another. 

The openly professed object of this Education Bill is not to 
promote education, but to bring religious peace to the land. If 
it may be reasonably expected that instead of being a halcyon 
the Bill will be a stormy petrei, and will excite and embitter and 
extend religious antagonism, why should we turn it into an Act? 
Why should we incur great expense and unlimited trouble to 
introduce a system which will stultify the Nonconformists and 
offend and alarm the Church? 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 


J. Luewsetyn Davies, 





(To Tne Epiror or Tus “SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—After reading your article in last week's issue on the 
subject of our present educational problem, I am impelled to 
write to you on the subject. In bygone years the Spectator 
several times gave the hospitality of its columns to letters of 
mine on the subject of national education, both at home and 
abroad, and in particular in America. As Principal of a large 
Training College, and author of a volume on the subject of 
national education in the principal countries of the world, I 
had occasion for more than thirty years to make a close study 
of the subject in its various aspects. 


In 1870 it was my official duty to explain to Mr. Gladstone on 
behalf of the General Education Committee of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church the principles formally agreed upon in our 
Methodist Church as to the scope of ecclesiastical duty and the 
ground of denominational claims on this subject. I have lately 
read over the published record, now lying before me, of the inter- 
view with Mr. Gladstone on the occasion to which I have referred, 
and on which I acted as principal spokesman for our Church. I 
may, I hope, be pardoned if I sum up as briefly as may be the 
position at that time maintained by the old Methodist Church on 
this question, now more “ burning,” perhaps, than ever before. 

The Wesleyan Methodists at this official interview in 1870 
authorised me to define on their behalf certain principles and to 
make certain demands. They demanded, to begin with, and they 
were the first body distinctly to formulate the demand, that 
“building grants to denominational day-schools should im- 
mediately come to an end,” and “the function of government” 
in the oversight and government of the schools “should be 
reduced and limited to that of testing and rewarding the purely 
secular results” of the education given. ‘Ihe Wesleyan Com- 
mittee further expressed their judgment, at that time a somewhat 
bold position to take up, that “no school which did not to the 
fullest extent accept a satisfactory Conscience Clause should 
have any standing at all as a public elementary school,” 
and that “school inspectors should have no faculty what- 
soever as to religion or religious knowledge” in their work 
48 inspectors, I had further to explain—and here an important 
point of deffmition comes in—that “as respected rate-aided 
quasi-denominational schools, as distinguished from schools 
created by School Boards,” “as these occupied an_ inter- 
mediate position they should lie under intermediate conditions,” 








and that “no such rate-aided schools should have used in them 
any Catechism or denominational formulary whatever”; to which 
critical suggestion Mr. Gladstone asked in reply: “ You forbid the 
Catechism in such schools, but you do not ask for further legisla- 
tion respecting the use of the Scriptures?” to which the answer 

iven was: “ We are content to leave that in the hands of the 

oard and the teacher, and if the teacher taught denomina- 
tionally he must be disposed of.” ‘To this Mr. Gladstone rejoined 
by a question which, when thought over, will be found to have 
special significance as a Churchman’s question. “Does it not 
occur to you that ratepayers may find it very greatly for their 
own convenience to adopt a rather wide distinction between rate- 
aided schools and rate-founded schools, for the sake of avoiding 
all labour and responsibility of management where they are 
satisfied with the schools which exist?” My reply was that 
“avery wide margin was already left. The rate-aided school would 
be denominational in committee and government, in respect of 
the teacher and the minister, and the connection of the day-school 
with the Sunday-school. The sacrifice of the Catechism seemed 
to be the smallest concession which the denomination could make.” 
The Rev. John Bedford—ex-President of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence—expressed his hope that “many ministers and members of 
the Church of England would not object to the proposal. But 
the general good of the nation had to be considered.” 

I venture to think that what I have now transcribed from one 
of our Church Reports will at the present time be regarded by 
many readers of the Spectator as not only of interest, but of some 
historical importance. One point, at any rate, stands out which 
has a direct bearing upon the present controversy. It cannot but 
be inferred that, in the view of the Methodists at the settlement 
of 1870, the special denominational rights agreed upon as between 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration and the Churches were distinctly 
and directly dependent on the absence of rate-aid from the re- 
sources of the Churches. Accordingly, when, under the late 
Government of the country, denominational schools became re- 
cipients of rate-aid, the concordat, so to speak, of 1870 between 
the national Government and the denominations in regard to the 
Church day-schools of the various denominations was to a certain 
extent contravened. Direct dependence to some extent on the 
parochial rates riveted upon the Church schools the character of 
undenominational properties. Hence they are so painfully at the 
mercy of Parliament to-day. It is a woeful calamity, the meaning 
of which no one is likely to fel more painfully than one who for 
five-and-thirty years was Principal of one of the largest English 
Training Colleges. Moreover, while the pecuniary aid from the 
rates has been, in comparison, a trifling contribution to the 
schools, the penalty now imposed is ruinous. The disability 
imposed is crippling, and touches the vital force of the school. 

No fair-minded Christian educationist can but feel the weight 
of the considerations which have been so impressively set forth 
in the wise manifesto of the excellent Primate on this painful 
subject, and the strength and reasonableness of your own view as 
to the harsh and inequitable character of the Government measure 
as now before Parliament. I venture to say for myself—I have 
no right to speak officially on behalf of my Church, being now 
miles emeritus and without special responsibility as to our Church 
system of national education—that I earnestly hope that, without 
demanding what can no longer be claimed with legislative 
sanction, the friends of Christian education in our public schools 
will by earnest and united moral and political influence be able 
to secure such amendments in the Government measure as those 
important ones which you suggest and advocate. 


—I am, Sir, &c., James H, Riga. 
79 Brizton Hill, S.W. 





(To tue Epiron or tas “ Srectator.”} 
Srr,—I should like to be permitted to express my sincere 
admiration of the tone you have adopted in your article of 
April 14th in dealing with this Bill. Its great defect is that 
it is directed to remodelling the position of the managers of 
Voluntary schools, and hardly at all to advancing the interests 
of the children ; and you have hit the essential issue in urging 
that we should not be led into similar errors, but should think 
less of the rights and property of the Church, however 
wantonly interfered with, and more of what is offered us to 
preserving real religious teaching for the benefit of the scholars. 
The main point for every manager is to consider how far he 
can accept the facilities offered in satisfaction of the sacred 
trust confided to him by the founders of the school. 

For my own part, I should feel that if I were secure as to the 
teaching of the doctrines of their religion twice a week by qualified 
teachers to the children of parents who belong to any denomina- 
tion, I could accept that as going a long way—perhaps as far as, 
in present circumstances,it is possible to go—towards fulfilling 
the objects of the trust. But the Bill in its present form offers 
no such security. You have pointed out the strong objection to 
forbidding the teachers of the school, if able and willing, to 
impart that special teaching at the cost of voluntary funds. And 
you have suggested an excellent alternative to the unreasonable 
condition that the “extended facilities” should only be given 
where four-fifths of the parents require it. But you have not men- 
tioned how illusory the whole scheme of these facilities is. First, 
the authority are not bound to maintain any religious teaching at 
all, and if at any time they abandon it, the special facilities must 
go with it. Next, the assent of the authority to the arrangement 
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about facilities is by no means assured. It is entirely optional 
with them to agree to these terms, and we know for certain that 
a great number will not agree. Even if they do, they can at any 
future time withdraw from that agreement. There appears to be 
no mode of appeal against such a refusal or withdrawal. It may 
possibly be intended that the Commissioners who are to make 
schemes under Section 8 may have the power of enforcing such a 
condition as part of the scheme; but it is not clear that this is 
meant, for they are to act only on reference from the authority, 
not from the aggrieved parties, the owners of the school, and the 
clauses of the section which follow refer to the fixing of a rent, 
not to the arrangement as to facilities. What we require and 
must fight for is that the obligation to grant these facilities 
should be as absolute as the obligation in Section 2 to bear the 
cost of the upkeep of the fabric. 

But there is worse to come. It is curious how little attention 
has been drawn as yet to Section 6, which removes the half-hour 
for religious instruction from the time in which compulsory 
attendance can be enforced. By making the Scripture lesson 
voluntary, the Bill puts it on a lower level than the lessons in 
secular subjects, which are compulsory, and every one can judge 
how it will suffer in popular estimation. Who that knows child 
nature will doubt how the lesson will fare when there is the 
alternative given of play in the streets or playgrounds, or of 
selling newspapers, or earning a few pence? At first, no doubt, 
the traditions of the past, the pressure of the teachers, and the 
influence of many parents will secure a modified attendance ; but 
gradually as the removal of obligation is realised, and the attrac- 
tions of freedom are felt, the classroom will become emptier, and 
in a short time the education in the schools will have become 
almost wholly secular. When their eyes are opened to this 
result, the great mass of what Mr. Birrell calls our truly 
Protestant nation, as well as Jews and Roman Catholics, will see 
the iniquity of the proposal, and those who see it must take the 
earliest and strongest means of resisting it. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fernwood, Wimbledon Park. 


C. A. Exuiort. 


(To tae Eprror or tue “Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—As one who reads the Spectator almost from beginning 
to end every week, and greatly admires its ability and fairness, 
may I venture to put before you the case of at least one section 
of the Nonconformists to whom Mr. Birrell made special 
reference in the House of Commons? Nodoubt something of 
the same is true in relation to other Churches, but I prefer to 
limit my references to my own Church, with which naturally 


I have more intimate acquaintance. 

The Primitive Methodists, as Mr. Birrell pointed out, have 
chapels in four thousand villages, and out of these there are 
three thousand one hundred and fifty villages in which the only 
school available is a Church of England school. In many of these 
villages Primitive Methodist children form a large proportion, 
and in some cases the vast majority, of the scholars attending the 
school. In many instances, of which we have accurate informa- 
tion, these children have been subjected to persecution, and 
informed that their fathers’ Church is no Church and to enter it 
is sin. I have myself known cases where young people had to 
choose between forswearing the faith of their parents or having 
the teaching profession closed to them. In such cases as I refer 
to above the Conscience Clause is no protection; it means 
ostracism of the kind children find it hard to bear. And yet 
you say last week (p. 568) that you “were never able to 
see that the consciences of Nonconformists were really injured 
by the Act, or that it was essentially unjust.” Is it no 
hurt to a man’s conscience to be compelled to pay for having 
his child taught that his Church is no Church and his 
minister no minister? It is this state of things that would 
make it impossible for Nonconformists to acquiesce in 
the arrangement you suggest by which teachers in trans- 
ferred non-provided schools should be allowed to give de- 
nominational religious instruction. We know too well what it 
would mean. Moreover, the nation has pronounced decisively 
against sectarian teaching in all schools supported by public 
money. This question has been settled at the ballot-box. Long 
before Mr. Chamberlain launched his Fiscal policy the Liberals 
were winning by-election after by-election by large majorities, 
and this began immediately after the passing of the Education 
Act. That you, like Mr. Balfour, should fail to see the injustice 
of that Act fills me with astonishment. There have been more 
Primitive Methodists imprisoned over this Education Act than 
any other section of Nonconformists, and the explanation is 
largely furnished by the facts I have cited. I heartily sympathise 
with your strenuous effort to retain simple and unsectarian 
religious teaching in the schools, and believe your fear that if 
that position is not accepted we shall have to come to the logical 
position, the giving by the State of secular instruction only, is well 
founded. That is not the wish of the nation, nor is it the desire 
of the Nonconformist Churches, but if it should prove to be the 
only guarantee of Protestantism and religious freedom we shall 
be driven to accept it. I am temporarily resident in Scotland, 
but most of my ministry has been spent south of the Border, so 
that I am familiar with the facts. Nonconformists ask for no 
privileges for themselves apart from the claims of simple justice, 
and they voted at the late Election with the determination of 
securing that justice once for all. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Motherwell, N.B. 


JosrrH RITsSON. 





[To Tam EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—You may possibly think the following incident 
sufficiently relevant to the present controversy to be worth 

of publication. About twenty years ago I attended a peers. 
at a Roman Catholic church in Bayswater. The day was the 
anniversary of the school connected with the church, and the 
special preacher was Cardinal Manning. In the course of hig 
sermon the Cardinal made, with considerable emphasis, the 
following statement, which I took down at the time —“ As an 
honest man, I cannot say that a school in which the Bible is 
read, prayers are said, and Christian hymns are sung is not a 
Christian school. It is Christian, but it is not Catholic,”—] 
am, Sir, &e., J.-L. 0, 





NONCONFORMIST ENDOWMENTS. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me briefly to comment on Dr, P, ¥ 
Smith’s letter on Church endowments in your paper of 
April 7th? Without any wrong statement, Dr. Smith, like 
other Church advocates, gives in effect a false impression 
because he stops short of the vital matter. Tithe, no doubt, 
was not “created by Act of Parliament,” but it was converted 
from a voluntary gift enforced by spiritual sanctions to a com. 
pulsory payment enforced by law about the twelfth century 
by the Judges of the realm. Originally it was an Income-tay 
on industry; gradually it has been limited in practice to g 
charge on the produce of land, But, Lord Selborne notwith. 
standing, I hold that such a conversion from a spiritual duty 
to a legally enforceable payment is as much a State endowment 
as if it had been imposed by an Act of Parliament. Land 
brought into cultivation since the twelfth century was sub- 
jected to tithe as a matter of ordinary law, and it surely can 
make no matter for the purposes of the general argument 
whether the ordinary law rested on Act of Parliament or in 
the breast of the Judges. It has always appeared to me mere 
quibbling to maintain (as distinguished men often do) that 
an endowment of such an origin cannot fairly be called a 
“national” endowment, in contrast to more recent gifts by 
individuals, whether for Church or Nonconformist purposes, 
The other great portion of the old Church endowments are 
the lands given by the King, and a grant by the Sovereign in 
early English history for national uses is fairly to be con- 
sidered a national grant as compared with grants by private 
individuals. Both tithe and Church land have for centuries 
been regulated by statute, and the conditions of their enjoy. 
ment defined and altered in a way and on a scale very 
different from any Parliamentary dealings with Noncon- 
formist endowments. And it seems to me that if the 
opponents of Disestablishment frankly recognised such facts, 
it would be more creditable to them than the violent and 
delusive language too frequently used, though often, no 
doubt, provoked by the wild language of the advocates of 
Disestablishment.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry J. Rosy. 
Grasmere. 





THE LATE COLONEL HENDERSON AND THE 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—In your issue of April 7th is a letter signed “Z.” It takes 
your reviewer of the “German Official Account of the War 
in South Africa” to task, and states that its writer has reason 
to believe that up to the time of his death Colonel Henderson 
“had not written one word of statement or criticism for the 
official history as to any of the military operations of the war,” 
and that therefore the rumour of his writing being so un- 
palatable to the Cabinet that it ordered its destruction falls 
to the ground. This by no means follows. As one of the 
very few who were permitted to see Colonel Henderson’s 
manuscript while in course of preparation, I may state that, 
while giving due measure of praise to the personnel of the 
Army, he was unmeasured in his criticism of those in authority 
who resolutely opposed all effort to educate, train, and fit it 
for war. Those who wish to see this for themselves should 
read the final paper in “The Science of War,” reviewed in 
your issue of July 15th, 1905. This paper was one of the 
twelve chapters of “The Official History of the War” written 
by Colonel Henderson, and fully accounts for Ministerial 
opposition. Those of us who are old enough to remem- 
ber the cartoon in Punch during the Crimean War will 
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find the same tale told by the Jack Tar, who explains to John 
Bull that “it ain’t along of us fighting beggars, it’s them 
thinking beggars.” Perhaps we ought not to blame a 
Ministry too much. An electorate completely ignorant of 
national defence returns its representatives to Parliament. Of 
these not ten men know what an army is. Yet they have to 
Jegislate on matters military. These are headed up by the 
Cabinet, a very blunt and rusty head of a rotten and worm- 
eaten haft; but it is our weapon of war. Colonel Henderson 
wished to see this altered. So, I think, would most of us.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., X. B. L. 





“INTERSCHOLAR” CORRESPONDENCE AND 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING, 
(To rae Eprror or THE “Spectator.” 
Srr,—Seeing that you have on several occasions published 
letters in connection with the study of modern languages, I 
would be grateful if you could spare me space to submit 
to your numerous readers a few remarks on “interscholar” 
correspondence as an auxiliary to modern language teaching. 
The idea is by no means new, but it does not seem to have 
received in the past the support it really deserves, 

I happen to be one of the lucky Frenchmen who, following the 
advice of an excellent English master, began early to correspond 
with an English boy, and the results of that correspondence, which 
was carried on for over three years, have been many. 

In the first place, it gave me a better knowledge of the English 
vocabulary and idioms peculiar to letter-writing, and chiefly in 
consequence of that, at the end of my school career I could without 
great difficulty understand and write an English letter. I expect 
my correspondent found the correspondence equally advantageous 
to himself, although I must say he did not seem quite so keen 
about acquiring fluency in writing French as I was with regard to 
English; but, on the other hand, judging from his remarks, and 
from the kind invitation he sent me to come across and spend a 
week with him in London at the time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, 
I should say he took a liking to me, and perhaps through me to 
the French people as a whole. Speaking for myself, the reading 
of my unknown friend’s letters went a long way towards fostering 
in me that friendship for the British which a stay of six years in 
Great Britain has now developed into a sort of love, very much 
akin to the one I feel for my own countrymen. 

In France and in some other countries the Socialists are 
endeavouring to prevent warfare by putting pressure on their 
respective Governments ; but too often their efforts, though well 
meant no doubt, have the opposite effect. It seems that their 
lofty aspirations are doomed to failure, owing to the less idealistic 
turn of mind of some of their neighbours. But are there no other 
ways of approaching that happy time when wars shall be no more ? 
I believe there are, and one of the safest, though perhaps longest, 
ways consists,to my mind, in a deeper and more widely spread 
study of modern languages, which would act as a powerful incen- 
tive to closer relationship between the individuals who compose 
the nations. The exchange of visits between his Majesty King 
Edward and President Loubet, and more recently between various 
British and French bodies, has contributed highly in strengthen- 
ing the bonds of friendship which unite France and Britain, and 
in the same way an exchange of letters between British and 
French scholars would be sure to bring most happy results; by 
visiting one another, talking and writing to one another, the 
individuals, and in time the peoples, would understand and like 
each other better, and all the bias and prejudice which has stood 
80 long in the way of the peacemakers would vanish. 

And, of course, what applies to the study of English and French 
applies more or less to the study of any modern language. I 
think the modern-language masters in all countries would do well 
to give careful thought to that particular result of their teaching, 
and to bear it in mind constantly; they would then feel that 
their task is of a more noble kind than they had ever suspected 
perhaps. The study of a modern language, besides contributing 
to the general education of the pupil, providing him with an 
instrument of great practical value, and affording him pleasure 
in the course of his travels and readings, makes him realise that 
- is contributing his share towards minimising the possibilities 
of war, 

Now, after this somewhat lengthy digression, I would like to 
help in solving the difficulty of finding suitable correspondents 
for those who feel inclined to give the system a trial. With 
regard to British boys anxious to correspond with French boys, 
I would advise them to write in English a letter to “ Monsieur le 
Professeur d’Anglais” of the “Lycée” of any “ préfecture” (a 
“préfecture” is the chief town in the administrative division 
called “département,”—the names of all the “préfectures” can 
be found easily in a good political map of France) to ask him if 
he would be kind enough to get correspondents for them among 
his own pupils. I have no doubt he would in most cases. In the 
letter it would be well to state one’s age and tastes, and also one’s 
school and the method to follow in correcting each other’s mis- 
takes. It is, of course, taken for granted that the French masters 
of such boys would give them all the help they can to start, and 
would use such letters as their pupils would permit as subjects 
for some of the viva-voce lessons. The exchange of letters might 
in time be supplemented by the exchange of newspapers and 
magazines, the reading of which wovld also be very profitable. 








Should this information prove insufficient, I have no doubt one 
would receive excellent advice by appl: to the English head- 
quarters of “The International Correspondence,” Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., or to the London branch of 
“L’Alliance Fran crise,” secretary, M. Belfond, 8 Barnard’s Inn, 
Holborn, E.C, Finally, should no satisfactory reply be obtained 
from any of the sources mentioned, I would gladly supply further 
information. 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. HaRegL, 


French Master, Boston Grammar School Lines. 





OXFORD EXHIBITION OF HISTORICAL 
PORTRAITS. 
{To tae EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
Str,—Will you kindly repeat the privilege which you granted 
to me last year, and allow me through your columns to call 
the attention of your readers to our third Exhibition, which 
has just been opened ? 

It is held in the Examination Schools as before, and will remain 
open till Ascension Day, May 24th. The period it covers is that 
from 1714, the terminal year of the last Exhibition, to 1837. As 
might be expected, while the historical interest is not less than 
that of the last period, the artistic is considerably greater, for the 
Exhibition includes paintings by artists like Sir Godfrey Kneller 
(of whom there is a portrait by himself), Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hogarth, Opie, and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

In the collection will be seen interesting portraits of King 


| George III. and Queen Charlotte. Among Archbishops are Boulter, 


Potter, Secker, and Markham,—the last as fine a specimen of 
Reynolds’s skill as can well be found ; among Bishops, Atterbury, 
Butler, Nathaniel Lord Crew, Heber, Horne, Hough, Lowth, 
Trelawney, Smalridge, and Wake; among other divines, 
Sacheverell and South, and the famous pair, John Wesley and 
George Whitefield. Statecraft is represented by Speaker Abbot, 
Canning and Chatham, George Grenville and his haughty son, 
William Lord Grenville, afterwards Lord Mendip, Lord Hastings, 
Speaker Onslow, Windham and Welbore Ellis,—a singularly 
beautiful painting from the hand of Gainsborough; law by 
Lord Bathurst, Sir W. Blackstone, Lord Eldon and his brother 
Lord Stowell, Sir J. Pratt, Lords Mansfield and Tenterden. But 
perhaps literature makes an even better show. Of Addison, that 
characteristic ornament of Oxford, there are four portraits, and 
one of his friend Tickell. Pope and Prior, Shenstone, Swift and 
Young, Johnson, Thomas Warton and Sir Walter Scott, will all 
be found here; while for those who are interested in Gibbon, a 
special opportunity offers in that three portraits which have 
never before been brought together hang side by side,—the fine 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, now belonging to Lord Rosebery, 
which was the favourite of the somewhat vain historian himself ; 
Lord Beauchamp’s portrait by Romney; and a small ogg ony b 
Henry Walton, which the first Lord Sheffield said was the best 
likeness of all. 

Sir Christopher Wren stands for architecture, and Garrick for 
the stage. Science is well represented by Bradley, Flamsteed, 
Halley, and Priestley; and music by Boyce, Burney, Croft, 
William Hayes and his son Philip, and Pepusch. Among mis- 
cellaneous celebrities are also included Sir Roger Newdigate, 
Flora Macdonald, Sir Hans Sloane, and John Kyrle, the “ Man of 
Ross.” It will be seen that the collection is one of rich and 
varied interest, and affords a special opportunity to students, 
whether of history or of art. I have only to add that I fear it 
will be the last our Committee will attempt. 


—I am, Sir, &c., T. Herspert WARREN, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Magdalen College. 





COAL-MINING DISASTERS. 
(To rus Eprrom or tus “Sprrcrator.”] 
S1r,—The awful catastrophe in the French coal-mining centre, 
with its appalling loss of life, is but little alleviated by the 
recovery of a few lives. It is difficult to realise the terrible 
experiences of those who have been recovered alive, or of the 
last poor fellow, as reported in the papers, saved after 
twenty-five days of groping in the darkness of night for the 
possibility of finding a little food, and then subsisting as best 
he could on food and drink (from a flask) found in the pockets 
of his dead companions. But surely something might be done 
to prevent the possibility of the recurrence of such suffering, 
or the alleviation of that awful strain of dwelling in a living 
tomb, waiting and hoping against hope for the rescue that 
may never come. Would it not be possible in some of these 
mines, wherever the tunnels extend for some two miles or 
more, to establish every hundred yards or so a cache, such as 
a barrel of water and one of food? Then, in whatever part of a 
mine men might be imprisoned by a fall, they might still be 
able to support life, for a time at least, or till rescue comes. 
With this food, might not a battery be placed, sufficiently 
powerful to give a light for some hours, which the men could 
use sparingly, and only at a time when serving out food? A 
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light for ten minutes three or four times in twenty-four hours 
would be an untold blessing to those placed in such awful con- 
ditions of “living,” and might even prevent men from losing 
their reason. Is such a proposition feasible ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
MeEpicvus. 





CRITICISM OF THE ABSENT. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Travelling abroad, I have only just received the Spectator 
of March 17th, with your admirable reflections on “ Criticism 
of the Absent.” It would be difficult, no doubt, to refute such 
a plea for the discussion of our friends’ characters as is put 
forth by the writer in the Cornhill. But, unfortunately, 
criticism seldom stays at that high and discriminating level, 
and few there are who can be trusted with its habitual 
exercise. Any one who has lived much in a house where 
“criticism” was free and unchecked would acknowledge, I 
believe, that the result is an atmosphere desiccating in the 
long run both to fineness of judgment and to charity, the 
reason being that criticism, when it has become a habit, 
almost always tends to the discernment of weak rather than 
strong points. (Even the first words of the writer in the 
Cornhill are directed towards- what is lacking in his host's 
character!) This is why one dreads anything that can be 
twisted into a defence of what we are all too prone to 
already,—i.e., the habit of picking people to pieces, And if 
it be thus in the case of one’s friends, how much more 
is the tendency to be deprecated in that of relations,—the 
subjects, that is, of the strange law (for so it appears) 
whereby those who are truly “nearest and dearest” are 
also those who seem possessed of a quite unaccountable 
power to vex each other. I believe reflection would show that 
this is largely traceable to the habit of indulging in “ mutual 
criticism” by those who are of the same blood, though not of 
the same family circle. And though the temper of such 
criticism may be poles apart from the delightful and informing 
spirit in which the essayist proposed to discuss his host, still 
one cannot but feel the danger of pleading for what is even 
distantly allied to a thing which, more perhaps than any other, 
mars the sweetness of human relationship.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Umbria. C. M. H. 


THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD “BOSS.” 
(To tar Eprtor oF THe “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Is the origin of the word “ boss,” used in the sense of a 
master, definitely settled ? In South Africa the term “ baas” 
is commonly supposed to be the same, and the Hottentots 
call the head of the family “ou baas,” or old boss, and the 
eldest son is the “ yong’ baas.” “Ou baas,”’ however, is a 
term of respect, and may be used in addressing a beardless 
youngster who is in a position of authority, and there are 
grounds for suspicion that the words have been taken over by 
the Dutch from an original native source. It is significant 
that Cicero (‘De Nat. Deorum”’) states that the god Vulcan was 
called by the Egyptians “ Obas,” who was the son of Cellum. 
“Skelm,” in Cape language, is the same as Burns’s “skellum” 
(“Tam o’ Shanter”’), and indicates an unruly person,—Bacchus 
and his various synonyms, who in a sense was the father of 
all. It seems extravagantly farfetched to trace back the 
Hottentot’s “ou baas” to the Egyptian “Obas”; but I have 
so frequently come across classical customs among the natives 
of South Africa that to me the connection does not seem 
improbable. I have seen the wailing for the dead Adonis 
among the Basutos performed as ceremoniously as among the 
ancient Greeks, while some of the folk-lore tales of this nation, 
given by Cassalis, can be paralleled, incident for incident, with 
some of the Greek tales, which in many instances were 
borrowed from the Egyptians. I should explain that I am 
thinking of the god Obas (Vulcan), not as the blacksmith of 
later mythology, but as the very essence of supreme being. 
We learn that this was the sense in which he was once thought 
of from the inscription on the portal of the temple of 
Heliopolis :—‘Hoaior@ ro Gedv rarpi.—I am, Sir, &., 
Ernest H. 8. Scuwarz. 
Rhodes University College, Grahamstown. 








TORTOISE RIVALRY. 
[To tas Eprron or tas “ Spectator.) 


Srr,—A neighbour of ours has had for many years a pet 





of her suburban garden. This winter she was asked to take 
charge of another tortoise. All went well as long as the two 
were hibernating. This warm April weather they awoke from 
their sleep, and as soon as ‘Tommy’ found there was another 
tortoise in the garden of which he had had the monopoly, his 
wrath was roused. He attacked the “undesirable alien” 
most savagely, biting its head or legs whenever they were 
protruded beyond the shell, and when they- were not visible 
charging it sideways with his shell, as if on the football fiela. 
The warmer the weather, the more fierce ‘ Tommy’ became, 
and, apparently, before the summer would have killed his 
rival. It has therefore been found impossible to keep the 
two tortoises in the same garden, and we have had to offer 
hospitality elsewhere to tortoise number two.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Po J. G. Baxrr, 





A CHILD'S BIBLE. 
[To Tux Epiror oF TUR “SprcraroR."] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 7th inst. Canon Cowley-Brown states 
that he has “often wished we had what may be called 
Child’s Bible, consisting of such selected passages as are 
suitable for children, leaving the rest till they are come to 
years of discretion.” Will you kindly allow us to mention 
that we published some years ago a Child’s Bible prepared 
exactly on the plan he indicates? This work has already had 
a very large sale both in this country and in America, and 
continues to enjoy a wide appreciation.— We are, Sir, &c., 
CASSELL AND Co., Lrp, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





A SOLDIERS’ INSTITUTE FOR CAWNPORE. 

[To THe Eviron oF THR “ SPRCTATOR.”]} 
Srr,—The difference that a well-worked soldiers’ institute 
makes in the life of a soldier has been truly described by an 
officer to amount not merely to a change, but to a revolution, 
The building of such institutes is still in its infancy in India, 
though, from the very nature of the country and the conditions 
of the service, the need there seems to me to be tenfold greater 
than at home. 


Comparatively few are aware of the dangers surrounding our 
soldiers in that country. It is not only the necessary dangers 
incident to the climate—sunstroke, enteric fever, malaria, and, 
perhaps, cholera—but the awful moral dangers that must occur 
when over a thousand young unmarried men are kept in barracks 
in eight large rooms, isolated from all refining influence. In 
England the soldier’s pleasure begins with his leisure hours; in 
India they are necessarily longer, but most intolerably dull. In 
India there is no health-giving social and home life to preserve 
him from the horribly conspicuous temptations of the native 
bazaars, and it is no exaggeration to say that the victims of these 
voluntarily incurred dangers are far more numerous than those 
who suffer from the diseases inherent to the climate. 

Is it not obvious that every conceivable form of innocent 
relaxation should be offered to men serving under such conditions 
in order to counteract these temptations? Yet in Cawnpore, not 
only is nothing of the kind provided outside barracks, but the 
men have not even a ground of their own on which they can play 
the ever popular games of cricket, football, and hockey except the 
uneven open plain, baked to a dangerous hardness by the Eastern 
sun. Ifthe readers of the Spectator really care for the well-being 
of our soldiers serving their country in an enervating climate, 
then let them help to fill up their leisure time with every kind 
of innocent amusement. It is a missionary work in the best 
sense, a work amongst our own kith and kin, responding to the 
truest aims of patriotism. Cawnpore is not only noted for its 
Mutiny associations and its enormous modern growth of factories 
of every description, but it is noted as the birthplace of the 
greatest soldier of our modern Empire,—Lord Roberts. I have 
received his kind permission to call my projected institute after 
his name, and what more happy memorial could we raise to the 
man who spent forty years in India, and whose whole heart was 
in the well-being of his men, than by building a recreation ground 
and institute that will be of such enormous advan to the 
garrison of his birth-town as long as the British Empire lasts in 
India? 

To carry out this project we need. £2,600. That sum will 
enable us to level and lay down with grass a recreation 
ground for the use of the whole garrison, and to build an 
institute with large concert-room, temperance bar, tea and 
supper room, billiard-room, room for regimental and garrison 
temperance societies, classroom, games-room, devotional room, 
and lodgings for sixteen men on pass and furlough, all 
open free of charge to any one wearing his Majesty’s uniform. 
The institute will be affiliated to the Church of England Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Institute Association, and will be by a 


representative committee of eight officers and civilians, and the 
accounts will be audited annually. I may add that every General 
Officer coming into contact with Cawnpore, from the officer com- 
manding the station to Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief, 
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has been personally interviewed on the subject, and all have 
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i ir heartiest sympathy to the scheme. Copies of letters 
eg Seam momen and _ Stine information will be gladly 
iven by the secretary. Donations are earnestly invited, 
givPwill be most thankfully received and acknowledged by the 
Rev. M. W. Ragg, care of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 54 Parliament 
Street, S.W., or may be paid straight to the “ Cawnpore Soldiers 
Institute Account,” at the same address. 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. W. Raaa, Hon. Sec. 
(Chaplain, Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment). 


[Though, asa rule, we cannot print appeals for subscriptions 
for objects however wortby, we make an exception in the 
present case. It seems to us, nevertheless, that it is the duty 
of the Government of India to provide a proper recreation 
ground for the British soldiers. The institute is another 
matter. It is probably better that it should be maintained 
by voluntary effort.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To rus Epiror or Ter “Specraror.”’| 

Srr,—Your readers will be glad to hear that our progress 
continues to be most encouraging. I do not pretend that we 
are still advancing “ by leaps and bounds,” because, just like 
getting another knot out of a steamship, the advancement 
beyond each successive stage becomes more and more 
difficult. However, the fact that we have not remained 
stationary will, I think, be manifest from the following list 
of our accomplishments hitherto achieved :— 


(1) The drill, extended order work, outpests, &c., are, in my 
opinion, up to the standard of anything I have ever seen arrived 
at in at least double the length of time. 

(2) We have constructed a model bridge, and the majority of the 
men can answer any essential question in reference to the con- 
struction of a “single-lock trestle bridge,” or make the necessary 
knots and lashings. I believe that each of the four sections could 
construct a trestle from given measurements without assistance 
from the instructors. 

(3) About seventy out of the hundred and two men actually 
present can send or read a paragraph from a newspaper through 
the medium of semaphore signalling. We shall commence the 
Morse alphabet next week, and I hope by the end of our six 
months’ course to have not less than a score of fairly useful 
signallers. 

(4) The progress made in the gymnasium is very satisfactory, 
and, generally speaking, the physical development of some of the 
younger lads is quite wonderful,—one can almost “see them 
grow ” ! 

(5) OnThursday, the 12th inst., for the edification of two visitors 
—both ex-Adjutants of Regular battalions, and one of them also 
an ex-commanding officer—we carried out our first real attempt at 
a genuine tactical exercise with the entire Company. The per- 
formance was indeed, I admit, a “programme battle,” and the 
value of certain selected “ fire positions” was exaggerated for the 
purposes of the display; yet the lesson for the men, and the 
resulting exhibition of their powers, did not, I think, suffer much 
in consequence of such elements of unreality. My visitors 
expected little, and were astonished ; I expected a good deal, and 
certainly was not disappointed. But as I have already explained 
upon former occasions, the men are so keen to do their best, and 
are therefore so easy to teach, that to me satisfactory results no 
longer appear very remarkable. Indeed, my only trouble is that, 
seeing things as they are, I am too inclined to forget that the 
men are only recruits, and find fault with errors which in other 
circumstances I should accept as only natural, and for the time 
requiring little or no notice. 

(6) The Easter holidays have involved the suspension of work 
from Thursday evening to Tuesday morning; but the time has 
not really been wasted, and on 'l'uesday afternoon, so far from 
observing any deterioration, I think that there was actually an 
improvement. A good many men had knocked themselves about 
in the gymnasium, and others had become a trifle stiff owing to 
the unaccustomed exertion. ‘Thus in some ways the rest has 
been decidedly beneficial, and in none has it apparently proved 
detrimental. 

(7) The conduct of the men continues to be exemplary. One 
“regrettable incident” has indeed occurred during holiday time, 
but the culprit, like the good fellow he is, made amends so nicely 
and straightforwardly that I have gladly decided to look over his 
offence. He had said in his haste, to a sergeant, things that had 
better been left unsaid. In the Army, in the case of an equally 
good recruit, no serious punishment would have been considered 
necessary; but in the conditions under which our men are 
serving I was obliged to regard the matter very seriously. 
Fortunately, I had no need to inflict the one heavy penalty I 
have power to impose,—dismissal. The good feeling and esprit 
de corps of the men themselves is the foundation of our discipline, 
and it has proved itself far stronger than any influence ever 
exercised elsewhere by the guard-room or the cells. 

(8) I have eleven candidates for the two remaining vacancies, all 
of them introduced by members of the Company. Of these I shall 


very nice fellow whom I shall be sorry to lose—will, I fear, have 
to go for medical reasons. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hounslow. 


A. W. A. Pot.ock, Lieut.-Colonel. 


P.S.—The following statistics, which I ought to have given 
earlier, will, I think, be of interest. The average age of our 
recruits on joining was nineteen years and ten months; the 
height 5 ft. 7} in.; the chest measurement (gymnasium, with 
hands held above the head), 35} in.; and the weight, 9 st. 8 Ib. 
Some of the younger lads are very light indeed, hence the 
comparatively low average weight. All were weighed and 
measured in the hospital during the first week, in order to ensure 
accuracy. We shall weigh and measure again on the expiration 
of the third month, and, of course, on the conclusion of the 
training. 








POETRY. 
aoniiaiiiaiand 
THE FLOWER-GATHERERS. 
I Lert behind the ways of care, 
The crowded hurrying hours, 
I breathed again the woodland air, 
I plucked the woodland flowers : 


Bluebells as yet but half awake, 
Primroses pale and cool, 

Anemones like stars that shake 
In a green twilight pool— 


On these still lay the enchanted shade, 
The magic April sun ; 

With my own child a child I strayed 
And thought the years were one. 


As through the copse she went and came 
My senses lost their truth ; 
I called her by the dear dead name 
That sweetened all my youth. 
Henry NEWBOLT. 








MUSIC. 


ANTOINETTE STERLING. 
Just as in the domain of letters there have been certain 
writers who have appealed with a special force to the 
members of their own calling—Gray, Stevenson, George 
Meredith, Pater, to choose a few names at random—so has 
it been in the realm of music with composers and their 
interpreters. But as might naturally be expected in the 
youngest of the arts, the gulf between the expert and the 
layman has here been wider than elsewhere, and the position 
of those who appealed to the uninstructed public has until 
recently been proportionately more exempt from criticism. 
The most conspicuous instances of what may be called 
illiterate musicians—i.e., those who achieved success and 
fame without ever having mastered more than the rudiments 
of their craft—have always been found in the ranks of 
singers. No violinist, for example, ever reached eminence with- 
out being a good reader. The instrumentalist has to go through 
the mill. But there have been plenty of great singers who have 
not only dispensed with all knowledge of theory, but to the end 
of their days learned their music largely by ear, and could never 
be trusted in an emergency to sing the simplest air at sight. 
The famous Grisi was a case in point, though in her case, as 
in that of others, lack of science was made good by quickness, 
industry, and an unusually retentive memory. But the whole 
trend of modern music towards complexity has rendered it in- 
creasingly difficult for singers to take part in music of any real 
significance without being trained musicians. The greatest com- 
posers of the past—Buach and Beethoven, to mention no others 
—showed scant consideration for vocalists; but their uncom- 
promising attitude had the result of confining the appreciation 
of a great deal of their finest music to scholars and students, 
and deferring its general recognition until such time‘ as the 
education of singers was partially levelled up to that of instru- 
mentalists. There were brilliant exceptions, it is true, but they 
were frequently amateurs, even in Germany, outside of which 
country the long domination of the old Italian opera enabled 
the prima donna and the primo tenore to attain a maximum 
of success with a minimum expenditure of intellectual effort. 





select at least three, and possibly four. We have here one man 
whose powers as a pedestrian do not satisfy me, and another—a 





It was, we take it, the triumph of Waguer that dealt the 
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death-blow to the illiterate singer, and rendered it henceforth 
impossible for a vocalist to achieve supreme distinction on the 
operatic boards without being a skilled musician. But in 
countries where opera is of secondary importance, amongst 
which England is the chief, the mere singer had still abundant 
opportunities left for achieving a wide popularity on the 
concert platform as an interpreter of music which makes but 
slight demands on musicianship. We use the past tense 
deliberately, because the progress of musical education and 
the improvement of musical taste, the great multiplication of 
orchestral concerts and the raising of the standard in regard 
to the choice of songs at recitals and chamber concerts, have 
of late years confined the activities of the “illiterate” singer 
within a much more restricted compass. 

To say that the late Madame Antoinette Sterling, whose 
Memoir* has just been written by her son, belonged to this 
class would be an unduly harsh and ungenerous verdict on a 
woman of remarkable gifts and striking personality. But itis 
perbaps not too much to say that no singer is likely in the 
future to achieve such a position as she undoubtedly held 
with so limited a repertory or such disregard for the higher 
technical developments of the art. It cannot be said that 
this attitude was the result of imperfect training. In her 
youth she studied in Europe under three of the most 
famous teachers of the time, and on her return to America at 
the close of the “sixties,” as her son reminds us, “almost her 
entire attention was devoted to classical music, and more especi- 
ally to German songs.” She was the first to introduce groups 
of Lieder at recitals in America, and delighted to sing 
Schumann's “ Dichterliebe” and “ Frauenliebe” cycles at her 
own concerts. A programme of one of these concerts given 
early in the “seventies,” and reproduced in this volume on 
pp. 58-59, includes songs by Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, and Beethoven's ‘‘ Wonne der Wehmuth,” 
which the present writer well remembers hearing her sing in 
London about the year 1878. At her début in England in 
November, 1873, she chose an aria from Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, and in those early years was occasionally heard at 
festivals, taking the contralto part at the first performance of 
Macfarren’s “St. John the Baptist.” The cause of her sub- 


sequent abandonment of German Ieder and oratorio for 


English ballads, chiefly of the modern, and occasionally 
of the most insipid, brand, is not clearly indicated in the 
Memoir, but a certain amount of light is thrown on the 
subject by her biographer. Thus we are told that she was 
“exhorted by her friends to give up the Lieder and take 
to English songs interspersed with an occasional Italian 
aria, which the public did not object to so much.” We 
gather that she resented this advice, or at any rate the 
recommendation, “if she must give the music of German com- 
posers, let her sing translations.” But whatever were her 
feelings, she acted in accordance with the suggestion, and for 
the last twenty years of her career she devoted herself almost 
entirely to English ballads, notably those of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Dr. Cowen, and Messrs. “Stephen Adams” and 
J. L. Molloy. That she appreciated better music is evident, 
but her attachment to it was not of the uncompromising 
quality of the genuine devotee. Her instincts were heredi- 
tarily democratic, and she realised that the easier, simpler, 
and more obvious the melody, and the more conventional the 
sentiment of the words, the more swift and secure was the 
appeal to the emotions of the populace. Again, her style of 
singing was so individual that she found it hard to accom- 
modate herself to the wishes of a conductor, no matter how 
eminent, and her attempts to sing with an orchestral accom- 
paniment were seldom satisfactory. Indeed, as years went on 
her views as to time and expression reached such a pitch 
of individualism that, as her son confesses in a curious 
passage, accompanists sometimes found her very difficult to 
follow at the piano :— 

“They would perhaps ask for a rehearsal, and then after the 
song had been gone through one way, they would at the concert 
find it taken with quite a different tempo at various points. 
Above all things in her singing she placed the words first in 
importance. If the music and words were at variance in a song, 
there was never any hesitation as to what was to be done. 
Should the phrasing of the music interfere with the true expression 
of the poem, the music had to give way. Moreover, when the 
introduction to the song was over, she was very much against 





* Antoinette Sterling, and other Celebrities: Stories and Impressions of Artistic 
Circles. By M. Sterling MacKinlay, M.A.Oxon. With 16 Portraits and 
Various Facsimiles. London: Hutchinson and Co. [16s, net.] 





having more than a bar or two for the piano between Verses 
Her feeling was that it distracted the thoughts of the = 
and was apt to take away their interest from the story which eh 
was telling. This tendency to delete any, to her mind 
fluous bars of music increased as time went on, and latterly the 
actual accompaniments to the songs in her ire were cut 
down to the smallest possible limits. Particularly was this the 
case with her Scotch songs. In these the verses would practical] 
go straight on without a break, the symphonies between the 
verses being almost entirely eliminated. Still more drastic, if 
possible, was her treatment of the finish of a piece. A couple of 
bars, played very quickly, were the utmost she would permit to 
be sounded after the voice had ceased. Woe betide the composer 
who had rounded off the close of his composition with several 
bars of haunting melody for the piano. The chances were that 
they would be slashed out bodily, and a single chord inserted in 
their place. Musicians often sighed at the liberties which she 
took with their work, but as these had the effect of turning the 
songs into big popular successes, it is a question whether the 
ruffed feelings were not adequately recompensed by the size of 
the cheques received on account of ‘ royalties.’ ” 


Her favourite dictum, we are told, was “ More Heart and less 
Art.” She did not discountenance serious study at the outset, 
but held that once command of the voice and the rules of 
artistic singing had been obtained, the singer should “ go to 
Nature to cultivate heart, to find out how the rules which 
had been learned might be broken with impunity.” Her views 
as to the future of the art of song are set forth with refreshing 
naiveté in the following passage :— 

“T think there will be a reaction from the modern preoccupa- 
tion and wild craving after technique, a return to simpler, more 
primitive conditions. I like more and more to sing without 
accompaniment. It makes me feel a greater freedom and ampli- 
tude, a completer B mg of my own voice. A number of 
times I have passed thus into improvisation, the words and the 
music coming together and demanding utterance. It is the most 
wonderful, ecstatic sensation in the whole range of musical art. 
I have felt like one possessed, inspired! Now that seems to me 
the real thing. That was the method of the old bards and poets, 
Thus Homer chanted his epics; thus sang the Hebrew prophets, 
and thus have been born the Folksongs of great nations. The 
memory of it still survives in the Eisteddfods, where poets are 
crowned and songs still improvised.” 


Of Madame Sterling’s relations with her various teachers— 
Manuel Garcia, Madame Mathilde Marchesi, and Madame 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia—several illuminating anecdotes are 
given in these pages. According to Madame Marchesi, the 
American contralto was “a dear girl, but a perfect little devil 
to teach.” On the only occasion on which she sang to the 
accompaniment of Anton Rubinstein his comment was: “Sie 
haben nie geliebt.” Her opinion of Brahms, of whom she 
saw a good deal when studying with Madame Viardot-Garcia 
at Baden-Baden, is given in the following characteristic 
reminiscence :— 

“Herr Brahms would often come to see me, and sit down at the 
piano while I ran through some of his songs. He was very 
anxious for me to sing them, but I saw that they did not suit me 
at all, so had to refuse his request. One Lieder [sic] in particular 
was like a duet, being written very low in the first part, and very 
high in the second. What is more, I told him so.” 


What would one not give for Brahms’s version of this inter- 
view! The anecdote which her son gives in illustration of 
the unromantic temper of Brahms is, we may add, rendered 
suspect by the opening words: “When Brahms came over 
to England.” Brahms, to the great regret of his many 
English admirers, never visited these shores. 

Mr. MacKinlay’s Memoir of his mother, written in a spirit of 
true filial piety, yet with refreshing candour, is well worth 
reading by amateurs as well as professionals. Singers in 
particular may derive profit from these pages if only they 
realise the dangers of attempting to carry into practice the 
anarchical and reactionary principles enunciated by, and acted 
on by, Madame Sterling. Her success cannot be regarded as 
establishing a precedent, because it was largely a triumph of 
personality, not of artistic method. She had great natural 
resources and advantages,—a noble voice, a striking appear- 
ance, and an unperturbed yet unaggressive self-confidence. 
Though she devoted her talents latterly to ephemeral and 
inferior music, she glorified and redeemed much of its banality 
by her earnestness and simplicity. The few great ballads in 
her repertory she sang splendidly: no one can ever forget her 
singing of “Caller Herrin’” or “The Twa Corbies.” Off 
the platform she was a generous, impulsive, warm-hearted 
woman, amiable in her eccentricities, and deeply and passion- 
ately interested in philanthropic work. But, for the reasons 
given above, we greatly doubt whether such an assemblage of 
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nalities, even if they were once more to be united in a 
Sen would in the altered conditions of public taste secure 


Pie ition for their possessor. 
any 0. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


——___pa——— 
THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS.* 


Wr congratulate Mr. Atlay on the happy inspiration which 
has led him to continue—in effect, though not in name—Lord 
Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors. The Victorian Chancellors 
demanded a biographer who should present their doings in 
some form less bulky than the usual three-volume memoirs 
which follow the death of an eminent man. And no great 
Jawyer could desire a more competent chronicler than Mr. 
Atlay. As a lawyer himself, he can appreciate the value of 
judicial work; but he is equally good on the political side, 
and the currents and movements of political change in their 
influence upon the Woolsack are accurately described He 
is also a connoisseur of character, and a sympatilietic critic 
of those other interests—social, literary, and scientific 
—which most eminent men reveal to their generation. 
His style is admirably fitted for the purpose, being always 
clear, graceful, and urbane,—the true style for history which 
could not properly be written in the grand manner. Finally, 
he has the supreme merit of accuracy and fairness. We are 
glad that he has dealt with Lyndhurst and Brougham, in 
spite of Lord Campbell’s Lives, for that light-hearted writer 
was careless to a degree, and, in any case, lived under the 
shadow of contemporary prejudices. Mr. Atlay retraces the 
path with scrupulous care, and has given us satisfactory 
portraits of two of the most brilliant personalities in modern 
times. To lawyer, politician, student of manners, and lover 
of good stories alike his book will furnish the best of enter- 
tainment. 

Of the four Chancellors dealt with in this first volume, two 
are already little more than names. Their doings are writ in 
the law reports rather than on the ampler page of history. 
Cottenham was born in the purple and had an easy path to 
stecess. He was a profound lawyer, an excellent Judge, and 
the best of husbands and fathers; and there we leave him. 
Truro is chiefly remarkable as an encouragement to the sons 
of solicitors. He amassed a large fortune, reached the Wool- 
sack, and as his second wife married a King’s grand. 
daughter. But the great twin brethren, Lyndhurst and 
Brougham, are figures of enduring interest. At the opposite 
poles of character, they were always friends even in their 
fiercest rivalry, and retained to the end of their long lives a 
great regard for each other’s merits. Copley was the son of 
a noted portrait-painter, and after a brilliant career at Cam- 
bridge, settled down to make a living in the most uncertain of 
all professions. His rise was slow, and for many years he shut 
himself off from the world. His chance came when he for- 
swore the Whig principles of his youth and entered the House 
of Commons as the legal champion of the Tories. Thereafter his 
career was one long triumphal progress. He thrice occupied 
the highest legal office under the Crown, and it is possible that, 
like Mansfield, he might at one time have been Premier had 
he pleased. If he was not one of the greatest of English 
lawyers, he was certainly one of the greatest minds that ever 
applied themselves to law. His intellectual vitality was such 
that no subject came under his cognisance which he did not 
master. He was earnest in the cause of law reform, however 
Tory might be his views on politics; but the truth is that he 
probably did not care enough about political problems to 
trouble to have opinions. He shaped his course from day to 
day, asking only one thing,—the chance of exercising his 
superb powers of mind. “He played the game of life,” wrote 
Bagehot, “for low and selfish objects, and yet, by the 
intellectual power with which he played it, he redeemed 
that game from its intrinsic degradation.” He was a 
typical exponent of the “grand manner,” a great Judge 
who liked to look like a cavalry officer, and preferred 
smart to legal society. He was completely successful, 
and for long he and his wife were the most brilliant 
figures in the fashionable world. In his attitude towards 
enemies and rivals in the Press and in Parliament he never 
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lost the air of the grand seigneur. He disregarded abuse, 
and when fate put an opponent in his power went out of his 
way to treat him magnanimously. He retained to the end of a 
long life a boyish gaiety, and he bore his honours with the 
same lordly ease with which he had won them. His last 
‘words were: “Happy? Yes, supremely happy.” To such a 
man the world cannot grudge success, and jealousy among his 
contemporaries was soon lost in admiration. He was so 
amazingly competent that his colleagues both on the Bench 
and in the Cabinet got into the habit of deferring to him, and 
he was for long the real centre of the Tory Party. Lord 
Westbury, a man of a very different type, and one far 
from lavish in praise, once told Jowett that Lyndhurst’s 
was the finest judicial intellect he had known. But to the 
earnest world of Reformers and Chartists and Benthamites he 
remained a mystery. They could not comprehend the mind 
which, seeing all sides of a problem, had no impulse towards 
any particular solution. The “pure” reason is not popular 
among devotees of the “practical.” Hence, save by his 
intimate friends, he was never trusted. The man who made 
no concessions to popular sentiment, whose mind cut 80 
cleanly through confused popular dogmus, could not be 
expected to win the admiration of the public. Lyndhurst’s 
defence might well have been that which Stevenson puts into 
the mouth of another Judge. “I have no call to be bonny,” 
said Weir of Hermiston. “I’m a man that gets through with 
my day’s business, and let that suffice.” 

Both Lyndhurst and Brougham lived long, but Brougham 
outlived his reputation. That “surest and most voluminous 
among the sons of men,” after a rise which for meteoric 
brilliance makes most careers pale, saw himself the most 
disliked, suspected, and unconsidered of public men. Few 
characters were more strangely compounded of strength and 
weakness, His mind was of the same stamp as Lyndhurst’s, 
but lacked its critical and logical power. His reach per- 
petually exceeded his grasp, and he became that most trying 
of spectacles, an inaccurate polymath. All his great 
qualities were on the confines of vices. His courage became 
impudence, his impressive eloquence was on the edge of 
bathos, his industry was often in its results scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from indolence, and his immense knowledge had 
often from its curious gaps the effect of ignorance. His 
first impression upon acquaintances was overwhelming. “The 
first man this country has ever seen since Burke's time,” 
wrote Gray as early as 1809. And bitterly though he 
offended every man who worked with him, there must have 
been a peculiar charm about his personality, for people like 
Gray and Melbourne and Queen Adelaide, who had every 
reason to hate him, all came under his spell again before 
their death. To a later generation Brougham is a pure 
enigma. We have no material to judge him by, since his 
judicial decisions are worthless, his writings reveal little but 
laboured inaccuracy, and his speeches, like most republished 
oratory, are, in Sir James Fitzjames Stephen's phrase, like 
“ mouldy wedding cake.” He will be remembered best as the 
hero of insane pranks and the subject of good stories. It 
is almost forgotten that he founded London University, 
inaugurated the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and did much to reform Chancery procedure. His solid work 
is cast into the shade by his colossal impostures. A man who 
circulated the story of his death in order to find out the view 
his contemporaries took of him, and, with scarcely a smatter- 
ing of Greek, published an edition of Demosthenes upon 
the Crown with variae lectiones, had no common share of 
audacity. From his royal progress through Scotland to his 
speech on the Reform Bill, when he flung himself on his knees, 
and, having consumed much port, was unable to rise again, 
his career is starred with every form of absurdity. Once at 
Buckingham Palace he offered to carry to his friend the King 
of the French any letter with which her Majesty might entrust 
him. He told Cabinet secrets to the Times, and circulated 
amazing tales to his own credit, which apparently he persuaded 
himself in the long run to believe, for they appear in his 
Memoirs. According to Greville, he once conducted a party 
round Hanbury’s Brewery, explaining minutely every detail of 
the operations, and causing the hair of the Scotch’ foreman to 
stand on end as he heard the words of the Lord Chancellor, 


without one “word o’ truth frae beginning to en’.”’ Yet, with 


all his faults, he is a figure of superb vitality, and behind his 
self-seeking burned a hatred of wrongs and a love of his 
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fellow-men which do much to redeem the follies of bis 
life. In the circle of doctrinaire Whigs who were his con- 
temporaries he moves like a panther among seals, a dangerous, 
uncertain creature, but with a fierce life in him beyond his 
associates, 

Who was the author of the famous mot that Lord Campbell 
by his biographies had added a fresh terror to death ? Campbell 
makes Brougham quote it at a dinner at Stratheden House 
as a supposed speech of Sir Charles Wetherell, and Mr. Atlay 
thinks that Brougham actually made the speech himself in 
Sir Charles’s character. But Lord St. Leonards in the 
examination which he published of Campbell's Lives of 
Brougham and Lyndhurst says that he heard the saying from 
Wetherell’s own lips at a dinner at the Middle Temple. Lord 
St. Leonards was a careful man, and his evidence is at first 


hand. 





A FAMOUS POISONER.* 

WHETHER we regard them from a psychological, a dramatic, 
or a legal point of view, there is an interest in famous trials 
which no other form of printed matter possesses. They bring 
us closer to the dismal tragedy of life than fiction or history- 
The obvious economy of their speech, their stern suppression 
of local colour, the essential truth of their design, give us a 
sensation of reality that we cannot find elsewhere. The issue, 
too, when murder is the charge, is an issue of life and death. 
As we read a Judge's summing-up we seem to feel the close 
air of the Court, we share the tension of the spectators, 
we find ourselves hoping unjustly for an acquittal with 
the sanguine temper of the prisoner himself. Nor is 
the style used by the lawyers and the witnesses without 
its dignity. Curt and plain, it goes to the heart 
of truth without circumlocution, and it might teach an 
excellent lesson in restraint and modesty to the lovers of 
ardent rhetoric. The trial of Dr. Pritchard, for instance, 
possesses an interest which the quality of the culprit’s per- 
formances nardly merits. As a poisoner, the doctor was a 
sorry bungler. In skill he fell far below Palmer of Rugeley, 
upon whom he appears to have modelled himself. He did his 
work so openly and clumsily that he aroused a general 
suspicion, and had it not been for the pusillanimity of a 
colleague, Dr. Paterson, he would have been hanged before he 
had a chance of killing his second victim. But the trial was 
conducted with so admirable a pomp, so distinguished were 
the advocates and Judges who assisted at the condemnation, 
that we read the report, now learnedly edited by Mr. 
Roughead, with a profound interest in the logic of the 
argument and in the character of the panel. 

Edward William Pritchard, who in 1865 poisoned his 
mother-in-law and his wife with antimony, was the son of a 
naval Captain. Educated as a doctor, he was gazetted an 
Assistant-Surgeon in her Majesty’s Navy when no more than 
twenty-one. He made many voyages in the Pacific and 
Northern Oceans, and brought back with him a vast, if 
inaccurate, knowledge of Pitcairn and other islands. After 
his marriage he practised for some years at Hunmanby and 
Filey, which he did his best to advertise in guide-books and 
articles, and in 1860 he settled in Glasgow. Wherever he 
went he gained the same doubtful opinions. He was amiable 
and untrustworthy. Like all criminals, he was inordinately 
vain, and was proud both of his accomplishments and his 
appearance. It was his constant ambition to be well with all 
men, and to attain this end he was gentle in manner and 
kindly in disposition. As the voice of Williams, the 
murderer of the Marrs, brought instant tranquillity to 
the mind of a poor girl whom he designed to kill, so 
Pritchard deceived even his victims by an air of benevolence. 
He was lavish in his protestations of affection towards 
his wife, and he treated his mother-in-law with unfailing 
sympathy. But his manner corresponded in no way with his 
feelings. His acts were as mendacious as his words. He lied 
even to his diary; for, like Palmer, he kept a diary; and his 
description of the murders committed by himself are master- 
pieces of cynical hypocrisy. When his mother-in-law 
succumbed to his wolfish cruelty, he wrote as follows :— 
“925 Saturday. About 1 a.m. this morning passing away 
calmly—peacefully—and the features retaining a life-like 
character—so finely drawn was the transition that it would be 
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impossible to determine with decision the moment when life 


may be said to be departed.” Still more b sca) 3 
the record of his wife’s murder :—“18 Sunke. Moe r 
1 am. Mary Jane, my own beloved wife, aged masa 
torment surrounded her bedside—but, like a calm ne ; 
lamb of God—passed Minnie away.” It is not eurprisin the 
not even the counsel for the defence thought it omelies “s 
produce in evidence these carefully prepared documents, 

Such was the man who, within a month, killed two amiable 
women who wished nothing else than to serve him. He killed 
them in cold blood, and with deliberate cruelty. The method 
of death which he chose for them was long and painful. Andhe 
seems to have committed his horrible crimes for their own sake, 
There is nothing more remarkable in this squalid trial than 
the absence of an adequate motive. Palmer and Wainewright, 
with whom Pritchard may fairly be compared, profited b 
their murders, even though long habit had made polecning » 
necessity to them. Pritchard gained nothing, and could have 
gained nothing, by the deaths of his wife and her mother. The 
intrigue which he had carried on with a servant-girl proved 
his infidelity ; it did not explain why he administered large 
doses of antimony to two women who trusted him. But the 
absence of an ascertained motive does not in the slightest 
degree weaken the case for the prosecution. Inglis, the 
Lord-Justice-Clerk, most eloquent of advocates and most 
erudite of Judges, put the question to the jury with 
irresistible lucidity :— 

“In truth, the existence of any adequate motive for the perpe- 

tration of a great crime is impossible; there is no adequate or 
sufficient motive for the commission of a great crime. Still, there 
may be what is called an intelligible motive—the existence of 
some evil passion, or some immediate and strong excitement 
which in a moment of half frenzy, drives a man to the commission 
of murder eee But when we find that, in the opinion of the 
prisoner’s counsel, there is no motive for the perpetration of this 
crime, if means no more than the motive has not been discovered 
if the crime has been committed, and that it was committed by 
somebody, I fear, admits of little doubt.” 
In other words, an undiscovered motive does not mean no 
motive at all. And the question is complicated by the in- 
consequence of criminals. They are, for the most part, men 
who misunderstand the relation of cause and effect. When 
Wainewright declared that he had no scruple in killing Miss 
Abercromby because she had thick ankles, he was merely 
putting into a literary shape the illogicality of his kind. 
Pritchard had not even an aesthetic excuse. We can say no 
more than that his vulpine nature drove him to murder. It 
was an opportunity for the weak, brutal nature to prove its 
strength. The man who had failed to gain a sufficient repute 
by his lectures and pamphlets was determined to show to 
himself, at any rate, what cruelty could accomplish, to feed his 
vanity upon the spectacle of another's suffering. Fortunately, 
wild beasts in human form such as Pritchard are rare; 
fortunately, also, they are wont to pay the last penalty on 
the scaffold. 

The trial of Pritchard had an interest apart from the 
character of the doctor. As we have said, he would have 
been hanged before he had killed his wife but for the scruple 
of Dr. Paterson, a colleague, whom with extraordinary 
effrontery he had called in to see his dying mother-in-law. 
Now, Dr. Paterson was convinced that Mrs. Pritchard was 
being poisoned by antimony. But he was restrained by what 
he regarded as professional etiquette—needless to say, it was 
not an etiquette known to any sane member of the noble pro- 
fession which he disgraced—either from visiting her, or from 
warning her of the doom which he believed was overhanging 
her. She was not his patient, said he, and he had no right to 
interfere with any family without being invited. Such was 
the position which he assumed, and which he defended in a 
letter addressed to the public prints. Nor did he make this 
position stronger by asserting that in Edinburgh “there was 
a most decided bias against everything professional connected 
with Glasgow.” The Lord-Justice-Clerk brushed away these 
trivialities with a strong hand. Dr. Paterson, said he, 
replied, “in answer to a question I put to him, that his 
meaning was that he was under the decided impression, 
when he saw Mrs. Pritchard on these occasions, that somebody 
was practising upon her with poison. He thought it consistent 
with his professional duty, and, I must also add, with his duty 
as a citizen, to keep that opinion to himself. In that I cannot 
say that I concur, and I should be very sorry to lead you to 
think so. I care not for professional etiquette or professi 
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~ There is a rule of life and a consideration that is far 
higher than these, and that is, the duty that every right-minded 
man owes to his neighbour, to prevent the destruction of 
human life in this world, and in that duty I cannot but say 
Dr. Paterson failed.” That is the view of a sensible man and 
of a great lawyer, whose admirable charge to the jury lights 
up the dark places of a dark tragedy, and dignifies a case 
which, after the lapse of forty years, has lost neither its legal 


nor its psychological interest. 





A SISTER OF FREDERICK THE GREAT: 

WILHELMINA OF BAIREUTH.* 
RicnarD WAGNER, receiving company at the Wahnfried on 
an “off” night of one of the first cycle performances of the 
Nibelungen, was complimented by an English guest on the 
notoriety conferred by the Musician of the Future on his little 
Bavarian town. “ Yes,” said the composer, “ before the time 
of my trilogy the place was eo little known by the German 
post-office, that letters addressed to Baireuth were constantly 
gent to Beyrout in Syria. Siegfried and the dragon Fafner 
have altered all that. Correspondence for Beyrout now 
often comes here.” Wagner was putting historical fact into 
jocose shape. As capital of one of the three hundred States 
of the Holy Roman Empire, Baireuth had its golden age, 
and could boast of ornaments like Frederick the Great’s 
sister, the Wilhelmina of Miss Cuthell’s chronicle, of the 
great statesman Hardenberg in his budding administrative 
days, and of the bumourist Jean Paul Richter. Then on the 
annexation of the little principality, first to Prussia and 
finally to Bavaria, came a “ Twilight of the Gods,” a period 
afterwards followed by the revival of which Wagner was so 
proud. 

The ideal biographer should be first artisan, then artist, 
Miss Cuthell shows well in the former capacity by her skill in 
quarrying the extensive material of her subject and her 
industrious archival researches in Berlin and London, and 
also by her examinations of certain controversial questions 
touching the authenticity of the Margravine’s memoirs raised 
by writers like Schlosser, the ghastly Droysen, and Ranke. 
But as artist the lady leaves something to desire. She 
wanders off her main road into side-lanes of detail, which, 
though good reading in themselves, are not always pertinent 
to her central topic, and suggest to the critical mind the 
Horatian Nune non erat his locus. Her style, always gay, 
is at times jerky; of pedigrees and page references to her 
authorities the two volumes have not a vestige, and dates are 
omitted with a systematic frequency which would have made 
Gibbon and Carlyle furious. 

Wilhelmina, born in 1709, was the eldest child of Frederick 
William I., the second Prussian King, whose wife was 
Sophia Dorothea, daughter of our George I. Physically 
considered, she was no illustration of the new law of 
heredity, for her body, fragile in build and enfeedled by 
weak health, showed a wide departure from the historic 
Hohenzollern type. But in spirit, intelligence, culture, sense 
of royal dignity, and capacity for action she was a worthy 
relative of the Great Elector and of some of his modern 
descendants. The power of pen visible in ber reminis- 
cences and letters made Sainte-Beuvé call her an écrivain 
francais of the highest order. Her memoirs are here 
and there liable, as Carlyle said, to a subtraction of 
twenty-five per cent. to make them harmonise with 
facts; but is not all autobiographical work Dichtung und 
Wahrheit? No wonder if veracity gave way to mendacity, 
or at least to exaggeration, when she related, eg., how 
her father one day beat her with his fists till she was 
black and blue, trampled her underfoot, and confined her for 
some months under military guard to a garret in the Palace, 
where she was half starved, and told that these cruelties 
might be the preface of worse things tocome. The solidity 
with which the Prussian Ostrogoth had established the new 
Monarchy on a rocher de bronze made his little child good 
value in the matrimonial market, and King George was well 
disposed towards a double marriage scheme planned by Queen 
Sophia Dorothea, under which the small Wilhelmina was one 
day to wed our infant Prince, afterwards Heir-Apparent, whose 
sister would eventually be the wife of Wilhelmina’s baby 


* Wilhelmina, 
London: Chapman and Ha!l. 
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brother Fritz. As the issue of a labyrinth of personal and 
diplomatic discussions, which as described in the volume before 
us would be easier to follow if the writer had condescended to 
sprinkle her narrative with a few dates and genealogies, the plot 
collapsed, and when Wilhelmina reached her twenty-second 
year she was forced, par ordre du mufti, to accept the hand of 
the prospective Margrave of Baireuth, who, to believe her own 
questionable arithmetic, was her seventh Royal suitor. The 
repugnance with which the victim at first regarded her 
young husband soon gave way to esteem, and even love, 
The Princelet was agreeable, a good musician, not without 
culture, and his behaviour to her was at first irreproachable. 
Since, too, her miniature Court was by no means devoid of a 
fair measure of gaiety and splendour, and as Wilhelmina’s 
existence was further enlivened by visits to and from her 
Berlin relatives, she had no reason to complain of her lot. 
Of her haleyon years she writes: “I loved the Prince pas- 
sionately: our union was the happiest”; but she fell at last 
under the influence of “the green-eyed monster,” for her 
husband yielded to irregular “attachments.” The sense of 
her domestic downfall was lessened by her absorption in other 
interests, Always busy at her easel, she painted, for instance, 
and sent to Berlin, a copy of a Vandyck belonging to the 
Margrave, who, says our authority, had a knowledge of the 
styles of “Guerchini and Annabel Caraveggio,” names not 
to be found in any European catalogue! Though not 
equalling as a musical executant her brother Fritz, whose 
performances on the flute were as notable as his maneuvres of 
his “myrmidons of Mars,” the Margravine played well on the 
harpsichord and lute, and her knowledge of composition 
enabled her to send Voltaire his Semiramis scored for operatic 
performance. No wonder she planned the new opera house, 
which, we are told, can almost hold its own against Wagner's 
great building, and has still, according to our authoress, the 
third largest stage in Europe. The Margrave, after his acces- 
sion, by widening the narrow streets, and partly removing 
the fortifications of his dingy, plebeian Residenzstadt, had 
transformed Baireuth into a modern civilised city with hand- 
some buildings and gardens. Wilhelmina’s ambition as an 
improver was not satisfied by her theatre. She planned and 
finished the New Hermitage and its adjoining “ Temples,” a 
fine complex of marble colonnades, halls and rooms loaded 
with splendours of rococo decoration, and gardens full of 
grottoes, arbours, statuary, and other beauties of horticultural 
adornment, besides the great waterworks which still play to 
the delight of the Wagnerian pilgrim. 

A later Duchess of Saxe-Weimar and her son made their 
little Thuringian capital a “German Athens” by giving 
“stars” like Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller their courtly 
patronage. In Wilhelmina’s time no such luminaries were 
above the German horizon. “Good society” in Baireuth 
only talked of hunting, fishing, and farming, and the 
occasional visits of strangers of culture were few and far 
between. To this Margravine the principality was indebted 
for a library and for an important impulse given to the 
china manufactory. She was the foundress of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, as well as of the University of Erlangen, 
which was opened with due religious and military pomp, the 
first Chancellor being a semi-French doctor of high scientific 
attainments who had been sent by Fritz from Berlin to 
Baireuth to give the Margrave medical help in an illness. 
Our authoress says :— 


“The ‘Baireuth Pallas,’ as the Margravine was addressed in 

the opening speech, writes to Frederic as follows :—‘I have been 
to see the inauguration of the University. I have found it 
much increased in professors and students. We have some very 
clever pupils, which makes me hope it will succeed. I went by 
curiosity to aGerman debate. It was on the divisibility of matter. 
db Wilhelmina is not quite correct or frank in this matter.’ 
She herself gave the theses to be debated on, and shewed herself 
to be, not only a thinker, but au fait with Wolff’s philosophy. 
The first was: ‘It is not to be denied that matter can think.’ The 
second: ‘It is by no means essential that compound things must 
consist of units.’” 
The high stature of her intelligence is perceptible in the fact 
that Wilhelmina, the friend of Voltaire and an adorer of 
French literature, divined the superiority of the German mind 
in thought, and made the encouragement of native genius her 
aim. In consequence, she ordered the debates of the above- 
mentioned theses to be conducted in German. 

One of her special activities lay outside the horizon of the 
normal ewig weibliche. During the Seven Years’ War she 
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acted as Frederick’s Intelligence Department for South 
Germany, employing her own spies, pumping deserters, 
collecting information, weighing rumours, and sending her 
brother long cyphered reports by her own couriers, all 
with a systematic completeness and regularity recommend- 
able to Mr. Haldane as pattern-work for his new office. 
Once when two thousand Austrian Hussars marched through 
Baireuth the Margravine dragged her frail body from her 
invalid couch into the hot street to see them pass and count 
them one by one, next day minutely reporting to Frederick 
their numbers and appearance. All this was Wilhelmina’s 
private work, the Margrave being officially ranged with his 
troops on the side of Frederick’s enemies. With Voltaire, at 
this time in France, Frederick and his sister were in constant 
correspondence, and the grasp of military affairs shown in 
Wilhelmina’s letters to the philosopher is startling. Of her 
exhaustive epistolary summary of the three months’ opera- 
tions subsequent to the battle of Kolin her biographer rightly 
says that it would do credit to any “ war-correspondent” or 
historian. At this time the Margravine had fallen, as the 
authoress puts it, under “the shadow of death,” yet she kept 
acting as a detached Foreign Office in her brother's interests. 
She instituted at different dates five separate sets of 
negotiations with Austria's French ally, and after the Prus- 
sian defeat of Kolin, decided to journey to Paris to bring her 
powers of pacific persuasion to bear on Louis XV. and Madame 
de Pompadour. The collapse of her health hindered the 
execution of this scheme, a damper on which was further put 
by Frederick’s announcement that he was not ready to cringe 
to his enemy. He wrote: “No crown, my dear sister, is 
worth a mean action.” 


Voltaire was a main pivot of the said diplomatic moves. 
Their acquaintanceship dated from their meeting at the Royal 
castle of Rheinsberg at the commencement of her brother’s 
reign: it continued during the Frenchman’s long residence in 
his paradis des philosophes, Berlin, and was maintained by 
correspondence after his rupture with Frederick, and during 
his retirement to Les Délices, near Geneva. Neither in 
thought nor style are her letters on philosophic and practical 
topics inferior to his: in wit Voltaire had the upper hand. 
Her tinge of orthodoxy prevented her responding to his 
écrasez UVinfame, and her diluted faith in “the King can do 
no wrong” helped her to dissent from some of the contentions 
of the author of the Henriade regarding Henri IV. and the 
“Roi Soleil.” In one of the Margravine’s frequent prostra- 
tions by illness she wrote thus :— 

“T am reading the memoirs of Sully. I have run through all 
those which I have on the history of France. These private 
memoirs give one a much better idea than general histories, 
where the author so often attributes great actions, political as 
well as military, to those who took but little part in them I 
have come to the conclusion that you have had very great men, 
and very ordinary Kings. Henri IV. would perhaps never have 
reigned, or would not have maintained his position, without 
Sully ; and Louis XIV., without Louvois, Colbert, or Turenne, 
would never have acquired the name of Great. Such is the world. 
Oblations are made to grandeur and not to real greatness.” 
Voltaire’s reply was full of bantering finesses. Telling her 
“ Royal Reverence” that she was the first Princess to praise 
Sully above the victor of Ivry, he said: “ For me, weak mortal 
that Iam, I declare that I love the weaknesses of this good 
King more than all the austere virtues of his Ministers.” 
If there is a want of measure in the assertion of our 
authoress that the correspondence of Wilhelmina and Frederick 
gives “a picture of the most devoted brotherly and sisterly 
affection the world has ever seen,” it must be allowed that 
as an unbroken flood of deep feeling their letters stand 
alone. The warm current of their mutual sympathy sur- 
vives, interrupted at times by misunderstandings on the 
King’s part, to the last, Wilhelmina’s attachment to 
her brother serving her as a constant lodestone in life, 
Frederick’s thoughts of his sister never failing him amidst 
the glories of victory or the pains of defeat. Weakened by 
protracted disease, Wilhelmina died on the morning of the 
terrible Prussian reverse of Hochkirch: when the news 
reached her brother four days later, he gave way to his tears 
and to expressions of unutterable grief. In the gardens of 
the palace of Sans Souci may be seen the Temple of Friend- 
ship, where “ Wilhelmina in classical drapery, her large eyes 
riveting the spectator, sits holding her dog Folichon on her 
knees.” Thither “alter Fritz,” leaning on his crutch, loved 








to wander sadly thinking of the sister he had lost, His 
marble tribute to her little spaniel was anticipated at 
Baireuth. In the garden of the Hermitage is a mausoleum 
where ‘ Folichon’ rests in a tomb copied from Virgil's 80-called 
grave near Naples. 





THE ROMANCE OF ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION® 


THE study of geography nowadays is a severe and precise 
business. It has almost become an exact science, and has 
nearly severed its world-old connection with romance, There 
are very few corners of the earth but are set down accurately 
in maps and described in gazetteers, and accessible by through 
tickets to be had from any tourist agency. The Victoria Falls arg 
little furtber off than Niagara, and it is scarcely more arduous 
or expensive to shoot markhor in Nepal than it was a century 
ago to go deer-stalking in Sutherland. It was a happy idea to 
commemorate the older methods of geographical study before 
their memory has quite passed away from the earth. This 
task promises to be very efficiently performed in the series 
now being issued under the general title of “The Story of 
Exploration.” It aims at being a modern companion to the 
reprints of Hakluyt and Purchas in which we have all 
been reading the adventures of our early explorers, In 
the sixteenth century Englishmen still lived in a small 
and circumscribed portion of “that untravelled world 
whose margin fades for ever and for ever as we move.” 
The old geography of Ptolemy, which had contented 
men for more than a thousand home-keeping years, was 
definitely shattered by the prows of the tiny barques in which 
Columbus crossed an ocean which had so long been supposed 
shoreless. The old ingenious maps, in which elephants might 
indeed take the place of towns, but which left no mysterious 
outer lands for fancy to roam in, were replaced by the new- 
fashioned globes which showed more than half the world to be 
a terra incognita. These globes soon acquired a family 
resemblance to the horn which Salvation Yeo gave to Amyas 
Leigh at Bideford, whereon displayed themselves cities and 
harbours, dragons and elephants, whales which fought with 
sharks, the plate-ships of Spain, islands with apes and palm trees,’ 
each with its name overwritten, and here and there inscriptions 
reading, ‘Here is much gold and silver.” There is no more 
romantic story than that which tells how our gallant sailors and 
explorers have gradually made their way over the whole of the 
habitable globe, and have solved its problems and unveiled its 
mysteries,—too often at the cost of leaving their bones beside 
a fever-haunted swamp in Africa, or sunk in the all-devouring 
ocean, or as whitened relics of some cannibal feast. It is 
this story, which Hakluyt and Purchas began to tell three 
hundred years ago, and which is still incomplete, that con- 
stitutes the subject of the series in which Dr. Mill's volume 
has just appeared. “The Story of Exploration” is intended 
to form a biographical history of the exploration of the 
world; and judging from the volumes which we have seen 
already, we should think that it will be a valuable addition 
to any library. 

Dr. Mill, who is well known as one of our most learned 
geographers, has chosen a very interesting subject. Polar 
exploration affords a specially romantic story, by reason of the 
extreme natural difficulties that have to be overcome by the 
adventurer who is hardy enough to penetrate the region of 
eternal ice. Even to-day, in spite of the ingenious devices 
and assistance that a century of industrial progress has placed 
at the disposal of the traveller, the regions immediately sur- 
rounding the North and South Poles still remain inviolate. 
Now, as in the days of Tacitus, mankind holds omne ignotum 
pro magnifico, and the Poles of the earth are sought with 
an enthusiasm which is out of proportion to their attractive- 
ness. We have very little expectation nowadays of finding 
anything very surprising at either Pole. Even the great 
Antarctic continent which so long fascinated imaginative 
writers as the Terra Australis Incognita, whose title Swift 
borrowed to describe the spiritual hidden world, has yielded 
its mystery, and Ross's great ice barrier has been overpassed. 
Scientific authority is no longer lent to the view, held till quite 
recently, that there may be a vast habitable region with 4 
comparatively mild climate and a fertile soil inhabited by 
strange races of men and antediluvian monsters within this 








* The Siege of the South Pole. By B. H. Mill, London: Alston Rivera 
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figantic and fancy-striking wall of ice. Poe's weird concep- 
fion of the Antarctic regions, in the narrative of Arthur Gordon 
is almostcommonplace in comparison with the imaginative 
efforts of some of the earlier geographers. One of these 
maintained that the earth was a hollow shell, with a system 
of minor planets circulating inside it, and that the Antarctic 
region concealed a vast opening into this central cavity. 
This was an ancient belief, and occasional maps are sstill 
geen which represent the ocean as draining through a vast 
whirlpool into a vast chasm at the South Pole. Perhaps 
few geographers took this wild conception seriously. 
Bot it was the immortal voyages of Captain Cook which 
disposed of the firmly held belief that the Southern Hemi- 
here contained a vast circumpolar continent. It was on 
January 17th, 1773, that the Antarctic circle was first 
crossed by civilised man,—to say, as Dr. Mill does, that 
it had never before been crossed by any human being is a 
somewhat too sweeping assumption. Cook sailed over a great 
of the area which was occupied in the maps by the 
hypothetical Antarctic continent, and showed clearly enough 
that there could be no practical likelihood of finding habitable 
regions further south. “Should any one possess the resolu- 
tion and the fortitude,” wrote Cook, “to elucidate this point 
by pushing still further south than I have done, I shall not 
envy him the fame of his discovery, but I make bold to declare 
that the world will derive no benefit from it.” Cook, however, 
showed that the Southern Seas afforded a rich harvest to the 
sealer, who supplied the great demand for oil existing in the 
days when it was the chief illuminant. It was to English 
and American sealers that the extension of Cook’s discoveries 
was due. Weddell, the most adventurous of these, reached a 
more southerly point than was attained by any explorer but 
Ross during the next seventy years. The later history of the 
siege of the South Pole, from Ross to Captain Scott, is clearly 
narrated by Dr. Mill, who concludes by pointing out that 
“the price of a battleship would conquer all the secrets of the 
ice,” and urges that a serious attempt should be made to reach 
the South Pole, with the help of automobiles, within the next 
five years. 





NOVELS. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 

Mr. AnsTEY’s new book furnishes very welcome evidence 
that after twenty-five years spent largely in providing the 
public with food for honest mirth—Vice Versé appeared in 
1882—his sense of fun is as keen, his touch as light, and his 
outlook as kindly as ever. Many of the sketches contained 
in this volume have already appeared in the pages of Punch, 
but there is hardly one of these which does not merely bear, 
but gain by, re-reading. Which is only another way of 
saying that Mr. Anstey is an artist as well as a humourist. In 
no way is this excellence of his more clearly shown than in his 
handling of dialogue, where he strikes the mean between the 
slipshod inarticulateness of spoken speech and the unnatural 
precision of book talk with unerring aim. He realises, in 
other words, that to appeal to the reader you must be neither 
a phonograph nor a prig. 

Salted Almonds—the title needed no justification, but it is 
happily vindicated in a graceful preface—shows Mr. Anstey 
in various moods, never playing on our heartstrings, it is true, 
but saying many a true thing in jest. Bret Harte quotes a 
Chinese proverb to the effect that “inattention is often the 
highest form of civility,” and one could not wish for a better 
set of humorous variations on that theme than those given in 
the sketch entitled “ Lunch among the Ruins.” Three groups 
—a girls’ school, a set of “smart,” vulgar motorists, and a 
party of high-spirited Cockneys—are brought together at 
close quarters, and the self-revealing quality of their talk 
in each case is beyond praise, Mr. Anstey passing from one 
to another with the ease of a Cinquevalli. We cannot resist 
quoting the passage which follows immediately on the 
entrance of the motorists :— 

“Miss M. (in an undertone to Mademoiselle). Nouveaux riches 
—trés-mauvais tong—un exemple détressant de la luxe moderne! 
(To the Pupils) In such surroundings, my dears, we should 
endeavour—without, Cecilia, allowing our attention to be dis- 


; by what is no concern of ours/—to call up a mental 
Picture of this place as it was in the days of old. Try to fancy 


* Salted Almonds. By F. Anstey. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.] 
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these ancient walls all hung with costly arras (or ta ), those 

ping window-frames glowing with painted glass, this courtyard 
ull of men-at-arms and pages in rich liveries—(The Pupils stop 
munching, and allow their mouths to fall slightly apart wnder the 
mental strain; the bell jangles once more)—while through the 
archway, returning, perhaps, from some raiding or hawking expedi- 
tion, there enters a gay and rollicking party. (Here a Tripper in 
gorgeous raiment makes an impressive entrance, attended by his 
‘young lady,’ also in festal attire, an elderly couple in more sombre 
garb, and a sheepish youth with a billycock on the back of his head). 
I am wholly at a loss to imagine, Emmeline Tittensor, what I 
can — said to provoke such immoderate and unladylike 
mirth! 

TRIPPER (an inveterate farceur, to whom medizval diction of the 
Wardour Street order seems to have suggested itself as the most 
appropriate medium for his facetiousness). A ’arty welcome, fair 
Uncle Josh, to thee and all thy kin! Would that me ancesteral 
’alls were worthier to receive ye! But the ’Ouse of ’Enery Urch 
’as come down in the world, and so ’tis many a long year since we 
last ’ad the old place prop’ly done up! (His party endeavour to 
repress this exuberance by exhorting him to ‘ beyave and not go acting 
the goat with comp’ny present;’ Mr. Henry Urcu, however, 
observing an audience, is unable to resist playing up to it, and on 
the Custodian’s appearance, strikes an attitude of melodramatic 
recognition.) But ’oom dol beyold? Is it—kin it be the fythful 
retyner of me noble famuly—dear ole Dame Marj’ry, with ‘oom, 
when I was but a che-ild and she still a sorcy centinarian, I 
to ply at ’orses in the Harmry? Dost thou reckonise thy young 
Master, Dame? (The Custodian, with an expression of patient 
disgust, applies for the entrance fees.) ’Ast thou the nerve to 
demand a tester from the last of ’is rice when ’e cometh to drop 
a tear on the ’ome of ’is boy’ood? . . . Thou’ast? Well, 
well—’ere is a broad ’alf bull ter pay thy charges. I bring dis- 
tinguished guests—(introducing his companions, whose resentment 
is only restrained by the fact that he is paying all expenses)—Herl 
and Countess Odlum, the Lady Louey Ekins—me intended bride 
—and ’er brother, the Lord ’Erb. We ’ave come from far and 
are a’nungered. “Ast thou a cold boar’s ’ed in cut, good 
Dame ? 

Cust. Don’t you go a-good-damin’ me. If it’s refreshermints 
you want, you must put up with rock-cakes.” 


In “ At a Moment’s Notice” we have one of those ingenious 
studies of changed identities in which Mr. Anstey excels,— 
in this case the transformation is that of a vacuous young 
dandy into an organ-grinder’s monkey. But the sketch is 
much more than a mere exercise of fantastic imagination, 
the grotesqueness of the situations being enhanced by delicate 
touches of social satire,—as, for example, the inimitable con- 
fession on the part of the narrator that he might have stuck 
to Volunteering “if they'd only let me take my poodle into 
camp with me.” Social satire—none the less effective for its 
gentleness—is the motive of the duologue “As the Twig is 
Bent,” in which a fond father ineffectually endeavours to 
persuade his athletic son that there are more serious things in 
life than county cricket. A more delicate reductio ad absurdum 
of a half-hearted advocacy of “efficiency” could not be imagined. 
The incoherent, parrotlike volubility of the professional 
guide is hit off to perfection in “Going Round the Caves,” 
while the blameless futility of certain social confraternities 
organised in regard to nomenclature and formalities on a 
quasi-Masonic basis is turned to genial ridicule in “A 
Business Meeting of the Society of Penguins.” The trials of 
authorship—literary and dramatic—are ingeniously illustrated 
in the allegory of the novelist upon whom the characters of hie 
novel come to billet themselves in the flesh, and in the sketch 
entitled “ After Rehearsal.” For sheer high-spirited absurdity 
nothing is better than “The Magic H’s”; while “The Gull” 
and “The Snowing Globe” are both engaging examples of 
Mr. Anstey’s skill in dealing with the comedy of the “super- 
normal.” But we have said enough to indicate the variety 
and excellence of the entertainment provided by Mr. Anstey. 
It is not often that a reviewer finds himself in the agreeable 
position of being able to recommend a book with such a 
certainty of earning the gratitude of those who follow his 
advice. We have only to add the hint, based on actual 
experience, that these pages lend themselves excellently to 
reading aloud, another proof of the author’s good workman. 
ship and geniality. 





Concerning Paul and Fiammetta. By L. Allen Harker. (Edward 
Arnold. 5s.)—Though this book is not, properly speaking, a 
novel, the account of the doings of the children in the nursery 
of Squire Staniland is much more amusing reading than most 
works of contemporary fiction. It has humour as well as fancy, 
and the grown-up people, seen through the children’s eyes, 
are almost as successful as the children themselves. Paul is an 
even more original figure than Fiammetta, and his description of 
the “ Mammon of Unrighteousness” as “ an unnatural animal who 
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does not lay eggs,” occurring early in the book, causes the reader 
to have a cordial feeling of regard for a young person so capable 
of giving entertainment. His ingenious way of declining to eat 
when in a scrape so as to make his elders uncomfortable should 
be kept from the knowledge of other children. Indeed, it may 
be said that it would be safer for the work in question to be 
reserved for “grown-ups,” as children might pay the author the 
sincere flattery of trying to imitate the exploits of her characters. 
There is no pretence at a plot in the book, which is merely a 
series of incidents occurring in the course of a long summer in the 
country ; but the way in which the four children are differentiated 
and each endowed with a well-marked individuality is extremely 
clever. The author arouses with singular ability a feeling of affec- 
tion, mingled with exasperation, for these naughty young people. 
The most amusing episode is in the chapter “Fiammetta goes 
a-fishing.” In this the children go fishing in a flooded courtyard 
with Squire Staniland’s best rod, and, with “a disgusting-looking 
pink worm writhing on the hook,” they cast into a large pool, 
with the following result :— 

“A whole quarter of an hour went by, and nothing happened, 
when suddenly a white duck came waddling in from the stable- 
yard. Fiammetta gave the rod a whisk, and the worm lay on the 
ground wriggling not three yards from the duck. The reel went 
‘whirr,’ the duck gave aloud quack, and, half running, half flying, 
made across that yard in the utmost terror and consternation. 
‘Hold him up! Let him go! Follow him!’ cried Paul in the 
greatest excitement, as we all three tumbled down the steps into 
the yard. I grasped the landing-net, Fiammetta hung on to the 
heavy trout rod, which bent almost to snapping under the strain, 
while that unhappy duck, with ‘squawks’ that got hoarser and 
weaker as the moments passed, went flapping and tumbling all 
over the yard. ‘Can’t you land him?’ gasped Paul. ‘Wind him 
in a bit! Give me the landing-net, Janey.... Fiammetta 
flung the rod from her with a sudden shriek. ‘Oh, poor duck!’ 
she sobbed, ‘how we must be hurting it. Why, the hook is in 
its throat! What shall we do? Oh, catch the duck, and find 
somebody to take it out! Oh, poor, poor duck!’ And Fiammetta 
ran distractedly to and fro, wringing her hands and sobbing, 
while the rain washed the tears from her cheeks.” 


For the conclusion of the adventure and the feelings of Squire 
Staniland the reader should consult the book itself. It is 
probably inevitable that a certain sentimentality should be 
touched on in the last chapter; but it must be confessed that the 
“sweet sorrow ” of parting strikes rather a false note at the end 
of these sketches. The chapter does not ring so true as the 
others, and the reader has an uneasy feeling that Fiammetta 
would really have been delighted at the prospect of any change. 
Also it could be wished that the concluding verses had not been 
quoted. Harry’s observation would surely have made a better end 
to the book :—‘“ She'll come back soon, you bet. I heard Mr. 
Glynn say so. Buck up, Janey. Let’s go and feed the rabbits.” 
That is entirely appropriate, and would have made a much more 
satisfactory conclusion. It is perhaps captious to find any fault 
at all with so delightful a little volume; but in a book which 
strikes so true a note all through, the critic may be forgiven 
for wishing that the simplicity of the original keynote had been 
preserved to the concluding sentence. 


Under the Arch of Life. By Lady Henry Somerset. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—The beginning of this novel is not very felicitous- 
A note of interest in two characters is touched in a striking way 
in the first chapter, and then these personages are altogether 
abandoned, and do not come into the story again till nearly half 
way through the book. It is quite true that Katherine Cliffe is 
not the heroine, and that Elizabeth Maynell, with whose doings 
we are concerned after the first chapter, really occupies that 
position. All the same, the reader of a novel resents being 
expected, after the first chapter, to “switch off” his interest 
to a completely fresh set of people. The novel is one of 
modern society manners; it is carefully and cleverly written, 
and the character-drawing is also well done. Eric Errington, 
the central male figure (he cannot, however, be called the 
hero), is an excellent study of a selfish, graceful dilettante, 
and the heroine, Elizabeth, has a certain freshness of character 
which recommends her to our notice. The second heroine, 
Katherine Cliffe, rather too closely resembles the conventional 
figure of the society fine lady, but she, too, must be acknow- 
ledged to be true to life. The story, though dealing with 
serious interests, is a comedy of manners, and has the great 
merit that the characters all act and speak as they would do in 
real life. The plot is not remarkable, but in this kind of book 
the picture of the social life of the day is the point of interest, 
not the intricacies of plot-weaving. The book is representative, 
as depicting two sides of modern social life, for while one heroine 
goes to “smart” country houses and balls, the other is chiefly 


occupied with work in the East End. Lady Henry Somerset’s 
familiarity with both these phases enables her to give a vivid 








picture of the two alternative backgrounds of her novel. We 
shall look forward to another novel from her pen, and expect 
with confidence that familiarity with the technique of fiction 
will greatly improve her work. 


The Shadow of Life. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (A. Constable 
and Co. 63.)—The Shadow of Life is rather a disappointment 
to those readers who enjoyed the delicate irony which distin. 
guished the author’s earlier book, “The Confounding of Camelia,” 
The present book is unreal and unconvincing. It is a study 
of temperament, and it is impossible entirely to credit the 
temperament of Gavan Palairet. This gentleman’s dreary 
mysticism does not convince the reader, who cannot help com- 
paring his theories of life with those of the beloved Lama who 
wandered through India with Kim. The Lama also talked of 
being “ bound upon the wheel,” and of the “illusion of things,” 
but he made Buddhism a living and beautiful creed ; while Gavan 
Palairet, standing aloof from life, seems nothing but a selfish 
visionary. The plot is exceedingly provoking, for there is no 
reason in heaven or on earth why Gavan should have made himself 
and everybody else so very unhappy. It is just his unpleasant 
temper, or rather temperament. He comes deliberately to the 
conclusion that pleasure is not worth the inevitable pain con. 
nected with its enjoyment, and he cultivates his own aloofness 
quite regardless of its effect upon other people. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Sedgwick in her next book will choose a human being 
and not a shadow for a hero. She does not succeed when drawing 
so esoteric a type as that of Gavan Palairet. 





———» 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


SEA SPRAY, 


Sea Spray. By Frank T. Bullen. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—The spray from the sea has made its way inland, as it some- 
times does in a more or less altered form. Mr. Bullen tells us 
occasionally what he thinks about: country matters, and his 
observations are interesting, as one might expect them to be 
when they come from a man who has gone about the world with 
his eyes open. The poor physical development of the rural 
population strikes him painfully. They are, he thinks, inferior 
to the townsfolk, and the decadence of the townsfolk is alarming us, 
The broad statistical facts—the increased duration of human life, 
for instance—tell the other way ; but one is anxious to weigh all 
competent testimony. Then, in quite another line, we have a 
picturesque account of a conflict between rooks and seagulls, 
Mr. Bullen’s sympathies are with the invaders from the sea; 
but it must be allowed that they are not always welcome, 
They look picturesque enough while they sweep to and fro 
over the Thames; but at St. James’s Park they can work 
some destruction. It is, of course, in the sea-pieces proper 
that Mr. Bullen shows himself at his best. His stories are, we 
take it, kept in general accordance with fact. “The Testing of 
the Mate,” for instance, has an inconsequence about it which 
would be a serious fault in fiction but is quite in harmony with 
real life. “The Mutiny of the Maiden Queen” makes one open 
one’s eyes, it is true. A ship laden with three hundred and fifty 
good-looking young women who were being taken out to marry 
Queensland settlers offers immense opportunities for romance, 
especially as there was but one matron, it would seem, to look 
after them. Ultimately the ladies seize the ship, but repent, and 
welcome the restoration of order. A fiction constructed on these 
lines would probably be harshly dealt with by the critics. The 
best of the stories, to our taste, is “The Luck of the Doctor.” If 
the nove ists would give us tales of this kind! But they are too 
busy wi. their problems, and such-like horrors. Other specially 
good stories are “The Packet Rat” and “The Postman’s Story.” 
There are some fine “seascapes,” and on p. 59 a pathetic little 
picture of one who admired these things under most unfavourable 
conditions. Imagine a man who could enjoy all the glories of sca 
and sky and wave, condemned to labour in the engine-room! 











THROUGH INDIA WITH THE PRINCE. 

Through India with the Prince. By G. F. Abbott. (E. Arnold. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Abbott went as a special correspondent to a 
Calcutta newspaper when the Prince of Wales made his tour of 
India, and here are his letters produced in book form before the 
Prince has had time to get home! We cannot but admire 
the energy of the publisher, but here our praise must end. 
Mr. Abbott, having taken his mot d’ordre from a Calcutta news- 
paper, hurries round India, with which, we gather, he has little 
or no previous acquaintance,—the books that figure on his title- 
page are concerned with Greece, Greece Proper and Greece 
Irredenta. He had opportunities of seeing pageants, and we 
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that he has # gift for describing them. But where 
jg his call to deal with the “serious problems of British rule”? 
The pretension is even more absurd than would be a claim by the 
Prince to govern India on the strength of what he has seen and 
heard. These hurried visits are quite as likely to confuse as to 
‘ehten. A man who has long studied the questions of govern- 
ment, whose judgment is absolutely impartial, who is unfettered 
by instructions from an employer, may quite possibly learn some- 
thing by actual inspection of placesand people. But he would be 
the first to insist on the narrow limits of the knowledge so 
gained. What should we think of the man who should spend a 
week in Oxford, see a cricket match, a boat race, and a Com- 
memoration, and then proceed to instruct the world on the 
more serious problems” of University education ? 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 








Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Arthur S. Peake, M.A. 
(James Clarke and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—Professor Peake pleads for 
a reasonable method of teaching the Bible. He says practically : 
Follow the development of the religious idea as the Bible gives 
it. He is criticising, it should be said, the scheme known by the 
title of “International Lessons,” and he uses no little severity in 
doing so. His method is at once like and unlike that which was 
discussed at some length in the Spectator of February 24th, 1906. 
Professor Peake would make more use of Old Testament history. 
Here we must own to a certain difficulty. Progressive morality is 
a quite satisfactory theory in itself, but is not easy to explain to 
a class of village children. And, indeed, the whole of this 
controversy seems somewhat above the level of the Sunday- 
school as we conceive of it. We much doubt whether the 
average teacher could form any definite opinion as to the rights 
and wrongs of the controversy which Professor Peake and the 
advocates of the International Lessons are carrying on. Pre- 
sumably it occupies a more important place in the Methodist 
Churches than it does among us.—— With this we may mention a 
second edition, “revised,” of How to Teach the Bible, by A. F. 
Mitchell (Williams and Norgate, 2s. 6d. net). It would be a 
profitable thing to compare this with Professor Peake’s book. 
The two men agree so closely in principle that their differences in 
practical application are especially instructive. 


Robert Browning and Alfred Domett. Edited by Frederic G. 
Kenyon. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s. net.)—Browning and 
Domett were both “Camberwell men” and poets—does not Samuel 
Weller the elder tell us that the only coachman that he knew to 
have written poetry was a “Camberwell man” ?—so also was 
Joseph Arnould, who is the third in this friendly circle, and, 
indeed, contributes to the correspondence here printed its most 
informing letters. Domett, who is the “ Waring” of Browning’s 
well-known poem, went out to New Zealand in 1842, rose there to 
considerable eminence, and returned to England in 1871. Mean- 
while he had written a poem, “Ranolf and Amohia,” which at 
present holds the first place of New Zealand achievements in 
verse. Joseph Arnould won the Newdigate Prize at Oxford in 
1834—the year of the Duke of Wellington’s installation as Chan- 
cellor at Oxford—was called to the Bar in due course, and went 
out as Judge of the Supreme Court at Bombay in 1859. All 
the important letters belong to the years 1842-46. Browning’s 
last letter bears date July 13th, 1846; it is followed by 
one from Arnould telling the story of the poet’s engagement 
and marriage. After that comes a long silence. Domett had 
written to his friend on the occasion of his wife’s death and had 
received no answer. But the old friendship was renewed after 
the return to England, and Browning was able to serve his friend 
by finding a publisher for“ Ranolf and Amohia,” not an easy 
matter where a poem considerably longer than “ Paradise Lost” 
was concerned. Unfortunately, none of Domett’s letters have 
been preserved. Nota little interesting criticism is scattered up 
and down the letters, interesting but a little eccentric. Tennyson 
in later days did not always improve his work by change, but to 
say that the “alterations are insane,” when the editions of 1832 
and 1842 are in question, almost merits the epithet employed. 
Among the noticeable matters in Arnould’s letters is the story of 
how “The Blot on the ’Scutcheon” missed success, or, at least, 
failed to get the chance which it might have had. Has a play ever 
Prospered with the manager adverse? Browning unfortunately 
Offended Macready. The actor was capricious, the poet 
was dour. 


Lincoln, By E. Mansel Sympson. (Methuen and Co. 4s. 6d. 


net.)—One needs to say little more about this book than that it 


is adequate to its subject. Lincoln is one of the most interesting 
as it is one of the most ancient places in England. It was a 
Roman colony, and it has the good fortune to possess what is 
possibly the finest Cathedral—or shonld we call it Minster ?—in 
these islands; in Ruskin’s judgment, “worth any two other 
Cathedrals we have got.” It is also, in the opinion of the same 
authority, “a lovely old English town,” finely situated and full 
of interesting things,—the “Stonebow,” for instance, and the 
“House of Aaron the Jew.” And it has entertained great men. 
It would not be easy to find two Bishops who could be matched 
with Hugh of Avalon and Grosseteste. So Mr. Sympson has had 
many things to write about, and has written well. He has had, 
too, an able help in his illustrator, Mr. E. H. New. Altogether, 
this is a book to be prized. 





The Blackmore Country. By F. J. Snell. (A. and C. Black. 
6s.)—Mr. Snell knows all about his subject ; in fact, he gives now 
and then the impression of being somewhat embarrassed with the 
wealth of his knowledge. He is distinctly parenthetic, a manner 
in which he has very distinguished precedents indeed, but which 
is confusing to the reader who wants his work made easy for 
him, We may take the first chapter. Where was “ Walders- 
court” ? is, we may say, the question. One house, Bradfield, is 
fully described; another, Dulford House, is mentioned; but 
“neither can be exactly identified” with it. Then we have a 
notice of Uffculme Church, and the “coloured effigies of the 
Cavalier period,” of which “nothing authentic is known.” Then 
comes a story of how a certain Mr. William Wood thought he 
would clear away some ruins; how a workman disappeared— 
returning after some years—and Mr. Wood stopped the work. 
On this follows a narrative of how a girl of fourteen comes 
to fill the place of a housekeeper who has died suddenly, stops 
fourteen years, and then marries. These things happened, it is 
true, in the “ Blackmore Country,” but they are hardly ad rem, 
the res being, we take it, the man and his books. It is perhaps 
ungracious to complain. The book will doubtless have, as for 
many reasons it deserves to have, a sufficiency of readers. 


The Life of St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. Translated from 
the French of Austin Berthe, and Edited by Harold Castle, 
M.A. 2vols. (J. Duffy and Co., Dublin.)—We are conscious 
of not occupying the point of view from which it is intended 
that this book should be reviewed. The editor himself, though 
belonging to the same Order with the author, is manifestly not 
quite in line with him. M. Berthe, for instance, describing the 
laxity and indifference which prevailed in the French Church in 
the eighteenth century, ascribes these things to Jansenism. Mr. 
Castle is constrained to remark that Jansenism was rather the 
outcome than the cause. It was, from one point of view, a 
reaction against a system which produced a Cardinal Retz in the 
seventeenth century, and was still vigorous enough to produce a 
Cardinal Rohan in the eighteenth. The great work of Alphonsus 
de Liguori was the foundation of the Redemptorist Order. One 
feels that this was an effort after reform and quickening of 
spiritual life; but itis difficult to be sympathetic, and the story of 
how the foundation was brought about, the visions of Maria 
Celeste Crostarosa, the opposition of rival religionists and such-like, 
are not always edifying. M. Berthe is touched with the story of 
how the Madonna made a cake for the nuns who were anxious 
to provide their director with something for his journey; but it 
sounds a little strange to us. The episcopate of the Saint deals 
with more familiar topics. He seems to have been the most 
zealous of Bishops. This part of the biography will be, at least 
to the outside reader, the most attractive. We must leave un- 
touched—for, indeed, the subjects are too large for treatment here 
—the two books by which Alphonsus de Liguori is chiefly known, 
the “ Moral Theology” and “The Glories of Mary.” Neither of 
them will commend the author to a Protestant reader. 


The Art and Craft of the Author. By C. E. Heisch. (Elliot 
Stock. 2s. 6d. net.)—Miss Heisch gives some excellent counsel, 
which will do as much as counsel can do for the improving of an 
author’s work. She says judicious things, and she fortifies her 
precepts with good illustrations. One thing the reader may well 
learn from Miss Heisch’s chapters: he will see what the special 
excellences of authors whom he has vaguely admired really are. 
After all, it is in small, or what seem small, suggestions that the 
utility of such a book as this will often be found. Two may be 
specially emphasised : read aloud whatever you write; talk over 
your subject, if possible before you deal with it, certainly before 
your treatment assumes its final shape. It is amazing how fertile 
in suggestion conversation is. 











The second instalment of “ Everyman’s Library” (J. M. Dent and 
Co., 1s. and 2s. net per vol.) has now appeared. Among the volumes 
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may be named, to mention a few only which are not within the 
range of every one’s reading, Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury, 
with a preface that is only too brief, touching Stanley’s character- 
istic qualities with much felicity ; Lockhart’s Life of Walter Scott, 
a wonderfully good shilling’s-worth indeed, with its six hundred 
and sixty-seven pages; Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps and Moun- 
taineering ; and Defoe’s Captain Singleton, a story which certainly 
has missed its due meed of fame. We do not place it quite as 
near to “Robinson Crusoe” as does the late Dr. Garnett, who writes 
theintroduction. It is deficient in variety ; but its realistic power 
is wonderful. Of course, we have learnt much that Defoe could 
not possibly know. A writer of adventure now would hardly 
make a negro tribe worshippers of the sun, with an obvious 
allusion to the “far-darting Apollo,” whose darts brought 
sudden death to men, as did his sister Artemis’s to women. 
But Captain Singleton deserves to find many readers. Three 
of Cooper’s novels, all of them illuminated by the presence 
of Natty Bumpo, are included: The Deerslayer, The Path- 
finder, and The Last of the Mohicans. In more recent fiction 
we have Cranford, and The Channings, by Mrs. Wood. In 
“ Philosophy and Religion” we have Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
with Introduction by the Rev. Ronald Baynes, Law’s Serious Call, 
and Browne’s Religio Medici. In this section, however, the most 
noticeable effort is The New Testament Arranged in the Order in 
which its Parts Came to those in the First Century who Believed in 
Our Lord, by the Rev. Thomas M. Lindsay. The editor follows 
the almost universal opinion of modern critics in putting most of 
the Epistles before the Gospels. The order which he follows is 
1, 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, James, 1, 2 Corinthians, Romans, 
Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, Philippians, 1 Peter, Mark, 
1, 2 Timothy, Titus, Matthew, Hebrews, Luke, Apocalypse, Acts, 
John, 1, 2, 8 Epistles of John, Jude, 2 Peter. All this is 
defensible, though it will not all meet with universal acceptance. 
“The text is that of King James’ version with a few slight changes 
which seemed necessary to make the meaning of one or two 
passages clearer.” These changes might well have been more 
numerous. It is really inexcusable, if any corrections are made, 
to let “how large a letter” stand for rnAckois ypduuacw and “a 
creek with a shore” for xéAmov Zxovra alyiaddy when it was possible 
to put “with what large letters” and “a bay having a beach.” 
A prologue contains the passages common to the Synoptists, 
and there aro some useful notes. 


Glasgow Men and Women. By A. S. Boyd. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 30s. net.)—Mr. A. S. Boyd, who contributed largely 
to the entertainment, and, perhaps we might add, the instruction, 
of Glasgow folk by his drawings in two illustrated newspapers, 
the Bailie, which still exists, and Quiz, which has passed away, 
has made a selection of his sketches. They appeared under the 
signature of “Twym,” a purely arbitrary combination of letters, 
he explains, to the confusion, doubtless, of many ingenious 
theories. There are eleven divisions, the last being of the 
“omnibus” variety, with the title of “Town and Country 
Characteristics.” The second section, however, “The University,” 
makes, we may say, the widest appeal; for here we see the 
similitudes of men whom we all know, at least by name and 
reputation. John Bright, Edward Lushington, and Lord Lytton 
are pictured. These gravities are relieved by the humours of a 
“Rectorial Election.” Was there ever such a constituency as 
that which elects a Lord Rector? But the “Interesting 
Strangers” is particularly interesting. It shows us Mr. Michael 
Davitt, Henry George, Professor Armiaius Vambéry, Dr. George 
Macdonald and his family, and the “Claimant.” But the book, 
with its hundreds of pictures, grave and gay, is a treasury of 
good things. This, we fear, is a quite inadequate notice; but 
then we cannot make extracts. 


The Country Gentleman’s Estate Book. Edited and Compiled 
by William Broomhall. (Country Gentlemen’s Association. 
10s. 6d.) —The first section of this book gives the “ Legislation in 
1905,” so far as it concerns the subject; the second is a general 
review of existing law on such points as hiring, rights-of-way, 
bird protection, &c.; thirdly, we have an article on “ Valuing 
Fruit Plantations.” An acre of raspberries costs in its first year, 
with manure, £20. Three years old it will be worth £32. This 
value remains for five years more. In the ninth year it falls to 
£10. After that the value is nil (for valuation purposes, not 
absolutely). We have given these things as a specimen of the 
book. We cannot follow it further in detail, but must be content 
with giving the general headings. These are “Estate Manage- 
ment,” “Estate Work,” “Farming,” “Woods and Forests,” 
“Sports and Pastimes,” “ Gardening.” We see an estimate for 
“twin cottages” at £300. The accommodation is living room, 
with offices, three bedrooms, and the arrangements are good, 
one great point being sun on every room. 
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Lindsay (T. M. ), A History of the Reformation, Vol. i Germany, 8vo 


Lorimer (N.), By the Waters of Carthage, cr 8vo .. 
Marshall (A.), Richard Baldock: a Novel, cr 8v0 .. 












National] Gallery ig A — School, roy 8vo vs(dlaton Bi net 3 
og = .), Man, hs eteneattiiedidince (So: in) 3% 
‘av. ), Carbohydrate Metabolism, 8vo Churchill 
seid ( ), The Garden God, 4t0 .............c0cseses-eere . Nutt it) net ce 
rts (M.), The Prey of the Strongest, cr 8vo ... ”(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


Bototeree Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis P. “Papini Stati Thebais 
et Achilleis, cr 8vo... .(Oxford Univ, ned 50 
Tschudi (C.), Elizabeth, “Empress ‘of Austria and. Queen of Hungary, 8v. 


So h 
Tyrrell (G.), Lex Credendi, cr 870..........0 pevsescessesscsngnoconsed {Somenictein Hs 





LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 
LIB NEW Sso1ene 

IBERTY sens axD a CRETONNES 
LIBERTY Sin wide Fron idee CRETONNES 
LIBERTY wiserty & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 
OSLER. 


AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 

Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts, 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments, 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever. 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 


Can be hired for temporary use. 
Pamphlets sent post-free. 











CRYSTAL GLASS 





Apparatuses on view at the Company's address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
654 GaRRICK STREET, LoNDOoN, W.C. 


BY SPECIAL | DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT yl Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & co-3 
nufacture now bear the annex e- 
TO THE KING. | xew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 








TRADE-MARK. 


HAMPTON S 


Removals ana 
Warehousing 


Department affords absolutely 
unrivalled advantages at the 
lowest rates in London. 





Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 
Sree of charge. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 
HAMPTONS Booklet W210. 
“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORBLES :—Queen's Read, Battersea Park, S.W) 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lro. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
— of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
137 per cent, of the premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Bife Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
per ib.—iIn 1 !by % iby and X Ib. 





138. Tins. 





Major Watter Wrxerietp writes:—* The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerard. 





“This is Genuine Cocoa,"’"—The LANCET. 
THE BEST ON EARTH. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 























ACCIDENT & SICKNESS, 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 

ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 

prone te MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | Head office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Noriz-Mitisgr, J.P. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
IN: 

SURANOE | mead ( North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIR 

NE HIFE | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125. 








SS.—Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, INVITE WRITERS to send them MSS. of 
RIGINAL STORIES (1) for Boys of 10-14, addressed Mr. John Lang, Boys’ 
Editor; (2) for Girls of 10-14, addressed Mrs. Jobn ~_.: Girls’ Editor; 
) for Children of 6-10, addressed Mrs. Louey Chisbolm, Children’s Editor. 
it, 40,000 to 50,000 words. All MSS. (which should be sent in any time 
before ‘30th September—typewritten preferred) will be acknow » and 
returned if not suitable. 


ARQUETERIE and So undertake sutrelgo of Old 





ueterie and Inlay. Can also undertake entirel w work. Handy. 


man at U and Repairs in general—DENMAN, 7 Talbot Grove, 
Ladbroke ve, Notting Hil, Ww. ” ‘ 





ANTED, OLD OAK CUPBOARDS 
, p+ lorated doors, known as Livery or Bread and Cheese Cup- 


ACON CUPBOARDS, any condition. 

Old WELSH or YORKSHIRE DRESSERS, with original backs, also 

erodes, to Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
K O% 


Fine 


Fequired.—Address, giving full 
lington Street, Strand, London, 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


——@ —- 
OvTsIpE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
Page .cercerceeess ececce e++e+£12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3% 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8a, 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ....ccsccceesss- £16 16 O| Inside Page ..cccsccssceseesZl4 14 O 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- 








Yearly. - Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. 
Kingdom ..cececceeseeee eovccecce cocccce £1 8 6....014 , peer 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c, ...... evcccce ererrecccscvcccces 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 
or Re Ss O F LOND O N. 





The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
APPOINTMENT to the UNDER-MENTIONED POSTS at the L.C.C. Resi- 
dential and Day Training College for Women Elementary Teachers, Avery 
Hill, Eltham, 8.E., which will be opened in October, 1906 :— 

(1) Resident bcc and Teacher of Method, Logic, Psychology, 
and the History Theory of Education, Salary £200 a year, wi 


and lodging. 

(2) Resident Science Mistress (Chemistry, Physics, and Boteay). Salary 
£160 a year, with board and lodging. Experience in the independent 
management of a Laboratory is essential. 

(3) History and Geography Mistress (resident or non-resident). Salary 
£130 a year, with and lodging, or £160 a year without. 

(4) Mistress of Drawing and Nature Study (non-resident). Salary £160 a 


ear, 
(5) Mathematics Mistress (resident or non-resident). Salary £130 a year, 
with board and } ing, or £160 a year without. 


(6) Modern istress (English and French), (resident or non- 
resident). ry £120 a year, with and lodging, or £150 a year 
without. Applicants must be able to teach French orally, A know- 


ledge of Latin is desirable. 

For each of the above goats except number (4) the possession of a 
(or equivalent) is essential. All Members of the Staff must be quali to 
supervise the practice of the Students in Elementary Schools. In the case of 
posts (3) to (6) preference will be given to applicants who have experience in 
organising a. Resident Mistresses will be e to take part in the 
social life of the College. Members of the Staff may be required to teach other 
subjects in which they possess the oeneye knowledge. 

Successful Candidates will be requi to take up their duties after the 
summer holidays. 

Aagtoctions should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 
Monday, 7th May, 1906, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent 


te. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful Candidates, invited to attend the 
Committee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other 
expenses. 

anvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification, 
G. L. GOMME 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 





Beeres5 COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKEB STREE 


w. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as SECRETARY.— peli. 
cations, with testimonials, to be sent by May 4th to the SECRETARY, ™ 
whom particulars can be obtained. 


UTORSHIP.—WANTED, a TUTOR for TWO BOYS 
(pearly 11). Latin, Greek, and Good Cricket essential. Boys preparing 
for Scholarships. A Good Teacher required. Pleasant country house,— 
Address, Briary, Freshwater, I.W. 


DVERTISER (23) with two years’ experience in 
Publisher's office SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT. Typist and Book- 
keeper (Society of Arts Cert.) Knowledge of advertisement rates and could 
assist in writing advertisements if required—Ad , Box 524, c/o POOL’'S 
ADVERTISING OFFICES, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ERMAN PROFESSOR’S NIECE now visiting in 

England would like POST in a FAMILY to help with Children, or as 

MPANION. Small salary.—Friiulein GUTZEIT, care of Bev. F. W. 
Head, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


N EX-ENGLISH CONSUL wishes to meet with a 
POSITION of TRUST in England. Oould undertake Journalistic, 
Secretarial work, or the post of Librarian in Foreign Library. Four eaquages 
and ——- references.—Address, GEORGE PI NATOBRE, Esq. 18 Piazza 
Barberini, Rome. 


OME SCHOOL for SMALL BOYS.—WANTED TO 

PURCHASE, for September Term, nucleus of small high-class 

Boarding-School at the Seaside. South Coast preferred. State terms.— 
Address, Box 121, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UERNSEY.—TO LET, middle May to November, or 
shorter period, GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. Best part; stands 
high; healthy position; commanding magniticent views. Tennis, full-size 
croquet lawns; stables; overlooking acres pasture land; 4 Reception, 8 Bed 
and Dressing Rooms ; Bath (h. and c.), 3 Lavatories, Servants’ Rooms. Plate, 
Linen, if desired. Family travelling.—J. FUZZEY, House Agent, Guernsey. 


W ANTED TO RENT, Unfurnished, COTTAGE, with 
good garden; sand or gravel soil; two reception, five or six bed- 

rooms ; stabling for one. Rent, £40-£50. Surrey or ire pref. 

Write “ D. X..,’ Willing’s, 73 Knightsbridge, London, 5.W. 



































URREY HILLS—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM, 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 








house stands 570 feet above sea level iu 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving, 
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Not OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 


The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 
station to Tadworth. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
or , Art, Music, English, &c, Visiting Professors. 





Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tri ; Miss BERVON. 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN MAY 2np, 
tus on application. 
‘ostal Address : 
St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advautage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
oO to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary —- Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 7th. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Diploma for Teaching of German 


Teaching (St. George’s College, a). 

Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 

anes Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
ork. 


ELMONT, BICKLEY, KENT.—Boarding School for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Large country house; 13 acres, Thorough 
modern education. Home life. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. 
Outdoor games under qualified Mistress. Students received for practical 
Cooking and Domestic Economy. Principal—Mrs. LEISHMAN. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. . 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 

















LKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
tod te girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardeus. 


ARPLE.HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers, Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted te the Countess of 
ne porn the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carving, Gardening, Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.—For particulars apply 
PRIN CipaL, Llanrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School. ouse with good Garden near the Heath. 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required, 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games, 























T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Recognised by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. lendid New Science Buildings. 
Twenty-two Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, &c., in last seven years.—For 
Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON. M.A., Head-Master. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, BIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large unds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss YCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


OME SCHOOL in high, bracing, open district near 

LONDON, Thorough individual teaching, with the care and oversight 

of home. EXPERIENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman's 

Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 

tennis court, and garden.—‘‘ EALING,” care of J. & i Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, 


AMBRIDGE. 


LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE for PEBSE HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—Apply Miss SADD, Leusfield Road, 























HUROCH OF E AND 
C RO NGL. ND eH SCHOOL FOR 


I * 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J, HOLLAND, MA 
1, UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. - D, 
Se ore itm 
reparatory ool including 8 between four and 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes, 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Lud 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, ; wig, 
39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A, 
Preparatory Schoo! for Boys aud Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's aud Cambridge Diplomas, 
Classes for a limited number of Occasional Students (ages 13 to 16) will 
be arranged during the season at the Schoolhouse, at 39 Graba: 
Street. The lessons will be taken by Specialists in the ote 
subjects. Each Course will consist of ten lessons. ad 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


\T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
o om a poe pre 
‘ommittee of Management—The BIS S and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHF;: I 
LIVERPOOL, TER, end 
— "> K ~ ¥ NEDY, 
Fees, £225 per term. Instrumenta’ usic and Daucing are the extras 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Danghtens Clergy 
only, 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elpbin'’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock: or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 


val ’ aa 
"[\HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Word» 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.BS; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. 

S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 

e Visitor—Tif® LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 

Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY &ra, 

HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS, 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). bing Ann J situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 


po 




















IDEFORD, NORTH DEVON.—West Bank Scuoot, 
Principais: Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT. 
HOME LIFE AND GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
Fully qualitied staff. Entire charge taken. Large honse and garden 
(23 mikes from sea). MILD CLIMATE, MODERATE FEES. 
References kindly permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.BS, 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev, T, Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M A, (Girtda 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ERBYSHIRE.—THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
limited number of Girls. Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation. Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymuastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations. ; 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girl 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough! 
good education, Special attention to development of character.—Princip 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


YUNBRID@GE WELLS 


LICENSED BOARDING HOUSE for HIGH SCHOOL. Bracing air, good 
food. Successful in Scholarship Examinations. 
Apply Miss JULIAN, M.A. 


TI\}HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Qj ALOR ROLE, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE'S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals: The Misses ASHBURNEB. 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or kward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views. 


T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE— 
Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.— 
Prospectus on oP lication to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
N XT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, May 3rd. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo! 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge 
Children with nts abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX.—Recognised by the Board of Education. 10} miles from 
London. Threeacresof ground. Country. Bracing, open and healthy district. 
Gymnasium, playing field ; Sanatorium detached from the house. Principals— 
Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College. 


RESDEN COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE.—High-class 

modern Education for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Unique advantages 

for Languages, Music, Art. ial arr nts to include some time in 
DRESDEN or FLORENCE.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


OCKINGE RECTORY, WANTAGE.—Mrs. KEBLE 
wishes to RECEIVE ONE or TWO GIRLS to Educate with her own 
8 to 14, under superior Swiss governess. Fluent French and German, Advan 
English, Good Drawing and Music. Healthily situated in Berkshire Downs 
Highest references, Terms on application. 
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ARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals = A. 
rs. 


——— 
Corman PuyYsioal TRAINING COLLEGE. 
jucated 


F.R.G.S. (late Director Liver 
oy ith Lecturers 


~ Gymnasium 
and Assistants, yt to—To train 





‘Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Ed h alae tems 
taught including ne, A ty, and ok Fencing gaits ee 
fen, A natomy, ick Nursing. Gold an ver 

Pigs » Eve! to" ow students, Schools and Colleges 
ms re abe NTS. Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing a8 Se emien are received as Health Students for a _— course of 
instruction in H. Sick Nursing, ya Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
wing, ercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be for in all branches ¢ education. References ag oy to Lord 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M ty a and Rev. 


E. Lyttelton, D.D. —Further Particulars from the SECRETAR 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
used in this College to become T: ers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Bebools. The course of training extends over ———— and includes Educational 
and Medical Cone on the Swedish Syste tomy, Physi- 
ology and E and Hygiene, D Dancing, Fencing, Hoc Hockey, Lacrosse, Cr Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


“, NSTEY "PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

LESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 

education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION, Also receives those requiring 

Physical ‘Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus. 

IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 

for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 

and most Sesengh Training, including and remedial exercises on 


the Swedish syste 
coe Write | ite to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


| ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.F. 
Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 
Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (500 ils) and other Schools 
STUDENTS. EPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union, Also 
APREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A. or Cambridge Higher 
Local Honours. Fees, £15 to £202 year for Non-residents. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 
CLASS SINGING. 


Acomfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


M\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
SOStEUER, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a ee ere for Secondary 
Teachers. —Chairme rman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM THE Treasurer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Stu ents are prepared for the Examina- 
tious of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Studenis. 
—Prospectuses may bi may be obtained from the ‘PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING re FOR —— TEACHERS, Preparation 
oe — or Cambri Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


Mrs GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 























TEACHERS.—Stndents are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
eachers’ Diplomas and the Hicher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For parti as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 

Principal, 3 Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.V 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; ‘I’ eacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Musters’ ' Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 











\HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh , 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, UI vericsinnciiicnnns Miss C. I. Dodd, M. A. Pye CAS 











Pees. 
my 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


EDLAND | HIGH SCHOOL, , BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July. —Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. N. TRIBE, Es 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL will REOPEN on FRIDAY, May 4th. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY —wr BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 as agley Hoad (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
— COMMENCES MAY 2nd. 
tuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
108 Col ore Row, w, Birmingham. 


ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
SEVEN EXHIBITIONS at least (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will 
be offered for Competition on July 5th.—For full particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY. 
FAStBOURNE. —ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Principals, 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. 
ighest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


the Misses TIDMAN N (of Girton College). 
[Sexo SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD:, 
WILL BE-OPEN for the Summer Term on MAY 3rd. 


Apply, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 








School; recog- 
ittle Orme’s Head, 


Reval HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY POF LO: LONDON). 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to 
£60, and several bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be — > —. nee, 2nd to 
July 7th, 1906.. Names must be entered before June Ist. - 
Students for London Degrees and also for Oxford leapet yo 
Inclusive fee, £90 a year. 

For forms of enter and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


S* MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on APRIL 2éth. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), tion for the Medical 
Degrees of the Seemiiiee cae and h-3 oe Ont, the conjoint Board. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOL. SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s, COMPETED for in i, SEPTEMBER, Students pues in April are 
eligible. —For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEA 


UDOR HAL L SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, eens, a=. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. Ww. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Barre ouly). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WOR 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters weet a daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Seever, F.B.S. (Science); H. E. Matpew, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Huovener (French Literature) ; Dr. STEPPAT 
(German Literature); C. Jennam, M.A. (“Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustaye Garcia. B.C.M.; Gustave Prapsav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Gronce Micraru, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pavt Srogvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F, J. Keuu. ‘Also large Resident Staif of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres. Large 
symuasium,. Cricket, hockey, t tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


] ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 
for GIRLS in connection with above School will be opened in April by 
Miss .BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head 











Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham ; daughter of the late Rev. T. 
W. Fowle, Rector of Islip). High ground, vel soil; one minute from 
School. Station: Sout South (S°E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, ’ Bromley, Kent. 


yes reeee, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


_NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd, NEW GIRLS MAY 8rd. 


LENALMON D. 


New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars oey to the WARDEN, 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARS EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
articulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 


-erth, N.B. 
SCHOOL, 


ERKHAMSTED 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. te Junior House. New 


Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army et Navy Classes. 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. K ELING, 


Head- Master. 
COLLEGE, BERKS. 


B RADFIELD 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, NAVY CLASS. 


Boys are Trained from nine onwards for Enizance into R.N. College, 
pe + A NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


tye VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 








The 














tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of laval and ilitary Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 











UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. 
at 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL, 
Mincing Lane, E.C., at 10.30 a.m. on FRIDAY, APRIL 27.—Apply to the 
HEAD- -MASTER, § Sutton _ Valence Sc! School, Kent. 

SOMERSET. 


ING’S .SCHOOL, BRUTON, §& 


A First-Grade Endowed School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Separate 
JUNIOR aS a boys under 12, NEXT TERM "BEGINS MAY 3rd.— 
D. E. NORTON, ead- Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

a —y —FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 
to 6th. O to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, I DIAN Po ICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys trom 8 to 13, New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses. —Head- Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A 


RAs tTBOURNE COLLEG SE. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 4th MAY. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLwtE BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN 
The Board of Governors will be glad to BEC EIVE APPLIC ATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. —A small 
Public School with large endowment of Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. Strong Teaching Staff, enc row wide interests. Varied outdoor 
life. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 4th. Vacancies in Boarding 
Houses for next Term.—Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, Head-Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, JUNE 5th, 6th, and 7th.—One of £87 (£99 for the first 


ear), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 i annum. aes 
ominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but 














LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Pryn.—Preparato 
nised by Board ot Education. On nihesde mone 
on cordially 


invited,—L. H. EDMINSON, a A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 





fail to obtain a scholarship.— Particulars of HEAD-MASTEB or SECRETARY, 
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N ttssDaLe PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(hitherto known as Routenburn School, Largs, Ayrshire). 


The Gchosl, & which is for the Sons s of Gen Gentlemen, Boarders only, ages 8 to 15, 

s for the Scotch and English Public Schools and Royal Navy, 

has ode erred from its old quarters at Routenburn, , to New 
Premises in Nithsdale, north of the town of Dumfries, and will be 
Reopened there on or about May llth. The house faces south, and stands 
in large policies, surrounded by open grass country, in pleasant and beautiful 
scenery. Pugmeees poms, private Golf Course, Lawn-tennis Court, 
large Gymnasium separate Sanatorium. Head-Master: N, 
MACLAOHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late ‘Second Master and Head of Preparatory 
Department of Lore’ 


OYAL AGRIOULTUR OLLEaw 
R [CULTURAL COLLEGE 
Patroy—H.M, KING EDWARD VII. 


Forland ne Hy EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
‘or Land-owners, nuts. Surveyors, Agricult 
“akaee Colonial Braaek intending Coloniste, tq, 


Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhi 
Diplomas, &c. apply to the PRINCIPAL, bitions, Scholarshipg 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Bleckamiths’ work, 
ie 


PresipENt—The 











tto School). 
HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two Po - 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationaland Remedial ~—4--3 
(Swedish system), Dancing, 
eae a for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E, ADAIR 
BERT: 

Terms, fe Residence and Tuition, £280 per annum. 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 


L,-*?**"2 PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR BEADING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on ro a. ae, 

and 3lst. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ran 
Feo £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLAHSHIPS 2 of 
annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
Subs confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 

College, Cheltenham. 

L LL EG E— 


a =< & Cc oO 
S First-Grade Public School, standing on high ground (200 ft. above 
President : the Most Hon. the MARQUIS of BATH. Chairman: 
Head-Master: A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., 

per and Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides. 
‘Upper and London Matriculation. A SCHOLARSHIP 

be held on the 8rd, 4th, and 5th July, 1906, when Ten 
Scholarshi Ht from £15 to £90 per annum, will be a warded, NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, May 4th, 1906, on which ‘te an Entrance 
tion will be held. One or more Exhibitions will be awarded at this 
Examination, if Candidates are of sufficient merit.—For further particulars 
apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

tory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 

y. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


EACONSFIELD, BUCKS—NORFOLK HOUSE 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Boys prepared for the Public Schools 

and Royal Navy. Individual attention "to Sakward Boys. Special care of 

health, Games properly taught. Very healthy, dry, and bracing.—Prospectus, 
recent Scholarship Successes, &c., from C. T. MARCON, M.A.Oxon. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 














(Oxon), F.S.A. 
tion for A 
ATIO 











LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

n EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 

1906, m. "TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and three 

(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

mA ——we er particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
-Maste 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already i in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 


Apply The BURSA 7 
CUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be Offered for Competition by Examina- 
tion on June 14th and 15th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk tothe Governors. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 

June 11th, 1906, will be competed for on July 3rd, 4th, and 5t ORDINARY 














ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS will be held on May Ist and July 18th.— 


For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


q ELS T ED SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Election July 2ist. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
OMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Felsted, Essex, 


NE VACANCY occurs for Next Term, quite unex unex- 

tedly, in a well-known PREPARATORY SCHOOL recommended 

ty the Head -Masters of Eton, Winchester, Wellington, and Cheltenham, and 

y Members of both Houses of Parliament.—For full particulars address 

. "INFORMATOR,” ge o. Hart’s Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, Stran 





























Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. 
M.S. ‘CONWAY”—SCHOOL | SHIP, 
Designed to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL 
boys desirous of catering Se Mercantile Marine or other prof Lo CATION to 
Boys entering for Naval a Two years on the ‘Co 
Apprenticeship as One Year’s Sea Service. Carpenter's a F 1 
For particulars apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BEOADBENT, B.N.EB., School Ship ‘ Conway, 
A SCHOOL for BOYS at MODERATE FEES.—ST. 
LEONARD'S SCHOOL, HYTHE, KENT (opened January of this year), 
Boys under 14 at fees ny the reach of the average professional 
family. The total cost of a boy’s edueation is under £62 a year. Principal ne 
her Son, Mr. KENNETH RICHMOND, who has had several years’ experience 
in preparatory school work, and other experienced and cympathette Teachers, 
Full particulars from Mrs. RICH D._ Reference allowed to the Re 
Scott Holland, D.D., 1 Amen Court, St. Paul's, E.C. age ae 
SECOND-CLASS ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANTS in the Army A 
Department, and EXAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit Department 
The date specitied is the latest at which applications can be received, 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with pais. from the 


MOORED IN THE MERSE 
nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid 
Shops, &c. Extensive playing-fields on shore, 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
founded for the purpose of providing a sound and wholesome education for 
ENNIS RICHMOND (Author of “Boyhood,” “In Youth,” &c, ), , assisted by 
Matron—Miss ADA CROUCHER, 4 some years Matron at es School.— 
Ova SERVICE COMMISSION. —FORTHOOMING 
EXAMIN. 
(18-20), 24th May. 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington ardens, London, W, 


I JNIVERSITY and OTHER EX AMINATIONS.—Rev, —Rey. 
A. J. P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lecturer ym Coll., Oxford), 
and Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, 
Enghsh, Modern Lang.,&c. Arrangements forScience. Eight now at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Cricket Professional, Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks, 


QOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE— 
Church of England Public School on the , Principles of the Somatic, 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Co 
P YSICIANS and SURGEONS. Entrance Scholarships March, July, De 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in — buildings.—For list of successes and ~ 
Particulars : apply H HEAD. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
tition in July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 

the first instance for boys intended for the Army Ciass.—Apply to the 

WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS, 

Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th, Exhibitions for the Army 

Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


) i ys LODGE, via PRESTON, LANCS— 
Boarding School for Boys. Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 

Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUN. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


CHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE, 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splenditl premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention id to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and ofhers.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., Loudon, W. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS, 








Com 





wa ared for all Exams, 
eld, swimming-bath, &c, 








MA, 











HOLIDAY COURSES, arranged to meet the special needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEOPLE, will be held at the Guild during the months o 
JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
(\HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French og acquired, Special | facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Vio 4 Viol Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cooker (skilled chef) and of 
Direct service twice daily with England —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Pre tion for Army, Civil ay University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, ey Te 

















ALMER. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN to a 
FEW BOYS intended for Public Schools and Osborne. Dry, bracing ; 
17 acres. Fees moderate.—J, V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, near Dover. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply RB. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Beautiful 
situation close to sea; bracing and — Beg = for little Boys ; 


charge from India. Gymnastics, Swimming. Eight 
and Scholarship ist, a arly fENEY REYNOLDS, 


Clift House School, Southbourne, Han 











ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—Mlle. Expulson is in London, 
and can arrange to see parents. Address, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate. 


RANCE.—GIRLS'’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 


Excellent situation, 15 minutes P ane FA tomas liberal arrangements. 
vantages for Drawing and 





French age exclusively spoken, 
pee. oderate terms.— Address vileCo Colieny. Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 
rieure. 





AISON SEVIGNE, 11 RUE GUSTAVE ZEDE, 
PARIS. Small Educational Home for Young Ladies, Languagey 
8 in Switzerl Mile. GLATZ, 





















NO awa 
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—_—_— 
ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
M BHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
10to 18 yerch and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
tion, Fremehineland.—Apply for Prospectus to’ the Principal, Rev. B. 
PRITSCHL, Neuwied, Prussia, 
+TEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Limited 
H number of GIRLS, from sixteen years of age and upwards, received in 
this Educational Home. Languages, Art, History, House Management. Special 
vantages for Music. Individual care. Escort in May.—For Illustrated 
< ‘and full Particulars address to the Principal, who is now in England: 
Tiss DAWSON, c/o Lee and Nightingale, Advertising Offices, Liverpool. 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
B ducati with ptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


ee 
TDUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abread, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
te ea establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


—_— IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS, 




















Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central, 


A enous as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
rad 





SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, EB. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, w.c, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can BECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

HOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone Nc. 1854 (Gerrard). 


RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 

Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 

id, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; Slbs., 2s. 6d.; Lllbs., 

; x 6d.; 2llbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed, 

arriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


Oe te STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 
MADE FOOTGEAR, to measure only. West End work 20 per cent. 
below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 
directions free. Call preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO,, 
69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1336, 











SALES BY AUCTION. 
VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including Duplicates from the 


Library of the late Henry Sotheran, Esq., and a Selection from an Old 
Library (removed from Scotland), the property of a Lady. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
April 25th, and two following days, VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Nash’s Mansions of England, Large Paper, 4 vols., and 
other Folio Architectural and Antiquarian Books—Audsley and Bowes’ 
Keramic Art of Japan, 2 vols.—Tuer’s Bartolozzi, Large Paper, 2 vols., and 
other Fine Art and Illustrated Books—Rowlandson’s Loyal Volunteers— 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, Original Edition, 3 vols., and other Books 
with Coloured Plates—Issues from the Kelmscott, Doves, and other modern 
eae Editions of Shakespeare, Pepys, Fielding, Johnson, 
Burke, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Conan Doyle, and others, 
many in handsome calf and morocco bindings—Shelley’s Adonais, First 
Edition, Pisa, 1821—Tenvyson’s: Poems, First Edition, 1833—Works 
illustrated by Cruikshank, Heath, Alken, &c.—Books in Old English 
Literature, including the rare First Two Volumes of Sterno’s Tristram 
Shandy in the original half-binding, uncut, 1760—Tue Property ov a Lapr— 
A Collection of Early Printed and Black-Letter Books, consigned from Paris— 
& Folio Volume of Rare Pieces relating to Virginia, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Georgia, &c., 1744-73—a complete set of the Surtees Society’s Publications, 
111 vols., and @ fine set of the Annual Register to 1892, 137 vols.—also Two 
extremely interesting Manuscript Volumes, comprising Letters and Orders 
written or received by Admiral Darby, Commander-in-Chief of the Channel 
Fleet, 1781-2. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 
Without Reserve.—The LANGWELL COLLECTION of OLD CHINESE 
WORKS of ART, by direction of John Leechman Taylor. Esq.. jun., 
Chartered Accountant, 115 St. Vincent Street, Glascow, Judicial Factor 
of yt ay of George Louden Watson, appointed by the Supreme Court 


of a. 
ESSRS. ROBINSON and FISHER are instructed to 
4 at their Rooms, as above, on THURSDAY next, April 26th, 
a day. at one o'clock precisely each day, 
F SECO D PORTION of this important and valuable COLLECTION, 
omprising carvings in jade, crystal, amethyst, cornelian, and other hard 
some fine specimens of blue and white, enamelled, and whole colour 
Mn. bronzes, and other interesting items. 

y be viewed three days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. Taylor and 
Macintosh, Accountants, 115 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; Messrs. 
ae and Co., Solicitors, West Regent Street, Glasgow; Messrs. Clark 

om 8.8.C., } Street, Edinburgh ‘i Messrs. Boulton, Sons, and 
men, 7 aoe orthampton Square, E.C, ; and of the Auctioneers, 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CLOSE ON OB BEFOBE MONDAY 
23np APRIL, 1906. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF 
MEXICO. 
Issue of $3,000,000 Prior Lien 4} per cent. Gold Bonds, due Ist Crtciee, 


1926, in Bonds of $1,000 each. Interest payable on lst January 
Ist July. 








The Bonds will be issued to bearer, but, for the convenience of investors, 
they may be converted into registered bonds in New York. 

The principal and interest will be able in New York in United States 
Gold coin, free of all Mexican and United States Taxes. 

The Company has the option of redeeming all or any number of the Bonds 
at 105 per cent. (New York price) and accrued int t,on any int day, 
on giving six months’ previous notice. This, at the present rate of exchange, 
is equal to about 108 per cent. (London price) and accrued interest. 

The present issue forms the balance of the total authorised amount of 
$23,000,000 Bonds, of which $20,000,000 are now quoted on the London, New 
York, and Amsterdam Stock Exchanges. The right is reserved to the Com- 
pany by the Mortgage securing the Bonds to issue an additional amount of 

nds for the purpose of exchanging same, Bond for Bond (i.¢., at the rate of 
$1,000 for £200), for the existing £1,200,000 y bi cent. Prior Lien Sterling 
Bonds of the Mexican International Railroad Company. 
~— Brotuers offer the above Bonds for Sale at 106 per cent., payable 
as follows :— 
10 per cent, = £20 per Bond of $1,000 on AupGentinn. 
46 ” 92 ” ” » »» Allotment. 
50 ” 100 ” ” ” ” 28th May, 1906. 


"106 per cent, — £212 per Bond of $1,000. 





Payment in full may be made on allotment under discount at the rate of 
3 per cent. per annum. 

Upon payment of the instalment due on allotment, Scrip Certificates to 
bearer will be issued, carrying a Coupon payable Ist July, 1906, for 21 6s, 7d, 
per Bond of $1,000, being interest at 44 per cent. per annum, from the 
dates of the instalments. The Scrip Certificates when fully paid will be 
exchanged as soon as possible after Ist July, 1906, for Bonds bearing Coupons 
for the half-year’s interest due Ist January, 1907. 

The Subscription List will be opened simultaneously in Amsterdam by 
Messrs, Teixeira de Mattos Brothers. 

These Bonds are secured by a First Mortgage covering about 1,446 miles of 
railroad, whereof 1,079 miles are standard gauge, and 367 miles narrow gauge, 
including Terminals, Equipment, and Telegraph Lines, 

The proceeds of the present issue of $3,000,000 are to be applied towards 
reimbursing the Company the cost of the Hidalgo and North Eastern 
Railroad, a narrow-gauge line of approximately 148 miles, not included in the 
above 1,446 miles. 

According to the Annual Reports of the Company for the years ending 
3lst December, 








1904, 1905. 
United States Gold. 
The gross receipts of the Company were ... $5,354,471.62  $6,344,021.76 
Operating expenses, taxes, rentals,etc. ...  3,587,104.36 4,160,393.40 
Nett earnings ... 1 aah e+ $1,767,367,.26 $2, 183,628.36 
Interest on Bonds owned, ete. ... a 653,281.13 537,916.37 
Surplus ... a one - 7 ew» ©6$§2,420,648.89 $2,721,544.73 





The annual amount required to satisfy the interest on the total issue of 
23,000,000 Prior Lien 4} Per Cent. Gold Bonds is $1,035,000, 
The nett earnings for the first two months of the posses year show an 
increase of $311,249.45 Mexican Currency, compared with 1905. 
The Mexican Government has purchased and holds such an amount of the 
Shares of the Company as to give it an effective control. 





Application must be made on the annexed form. ’ 

The allotment of the Loan will be made as early as possible after the Sub- 
scription List is closed. In default of payment of any instalment the amount 
previously paid will be subject to ‘orfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 

A print of the Mortgage can be inspected at the offices of Messrs. Brrcnam 
and Co., 50 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

7 Lothbury, London, E.C., 19th April, 1906, 





WlO..cocccceeeseee * FORM OF APPLICATION, 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


ISSUE OF $3,000,000 PRIOR LIEN 44 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due 
lst October, 1926, in Bonds of $1,000 each, 


To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 


I/We request you to allot me/us ¢ posences ancccoccemsecnnesed of the above Loan upon 
the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 19th April, 1906, 

T/We enclose £.. ......00.000eneeeeeeee » being a deposit of 10 per cent. (or £20 per 
Bond of $1,000), and I/We engage to —— the above or any less amount you 
may allot to me/us, and to make the further payments thereon in accordance 
with the said Prospectus. 


Signature....... s+. sessecse eeccece evecece covcee ecccene pevcocccce cece eve ccccese csces . 


nT oe sonpee 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any). . 


Address...... eusveuspesoeen: pececenccscess eovcssnconcess consconcconssonsonsconscnoceses . 





Please write distinctly. 











P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 

e STEAMSHIP LINES. 

LIVERPOOL TO CANADA,—First Cabin; Second and Third Class. 
S.S. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw)...... 9,674 tons ...... my au 
S.S. ‘EMPRESS OF BRITAIN’ (twin-screw)...... 14,500 tons ...... ay 5 

NOTE.—New “ Empress ” Steamers, 14,500 tons, 18,000 h.p., from Liverpool, 
May 5th, June 9th, June 23rd. 
Free Pamphlet re ‘‘ Work and Wages.” 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, and NEW ZEALAND. : 
Fast Mail rid Vancouver. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantio 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, 5. W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 
£1 4, 14s. NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 











TANGIER, LISBON, &c., May Ist. 
£10 16s. 64, ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 








Literary work preferred. words, Puthet Ee 


Terms, 10d. Ry 1,000 
ticulars on applica’ —Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, Leadon, 
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MAPLE & co “ABSOLUTELY PURE.” e 
2,000 MAPLE & CO 2,000 
offer choice from | D R I S SODA WATER, 
TURKEY nena TURKEY 
CARPETS Ty Carpets CARPETS AS SUPPLIED TO 
Largest Selection H.M. THE KING, 
in the World. 
2,000 Quotations free. 2,000 Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels, 
TURKEY A Carpet TURKEY | a souse wirn a 6 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
101 Gin, x Oy SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
CARPETS sade CARPETS | write tor miustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosi 
and Cape, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play boxes, Umbrellas, iboga, ent on 
Ss RPETS ORTERS’ CES — 
INGLE CARPE IMPORTERS’ PRICE HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON | 





Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 





FISHER’S ' 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
a Large = for =— eo Letters 

DTT, a on 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ratlway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K"’ Agent. Where there no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain see 
“K"’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


176 9/9 














CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
ZTATOR, and Comreunications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, I Wellington 





Street, Strand, W.C. 


’ . Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. The Bag is 
fitted with a New Double-Action Lock. Price, 
12 in. only, 42s., delivered free. 
Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manu/facturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 

ies’ 23 ies’ 2/9 d 

enti ae PAC 
POCKET Bonmsox & Crraver have a 

world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
eae LES beee ~MANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentle *s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH per doz. Cuffs for Ladies 3/11, Gentle- 

men’s from 6/11, per doz. 
onan, Fw 
COLLARS, CUFFS, citi? witt' 
SAMPLES & PRICE e  ronts, 35/6 
Lists Post FREE. & SHIRTS. per" f:0:. 
aera (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the 4-doz. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LisRary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue 
Harotp A, WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsSELLING Depot, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and Wm. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
ano Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; BR. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Riasy, Adelaide, 





NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “OBITER DICTA.” 
In square crown Svo, appropriately bound, 
5s. net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE 
BODLEIAN, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

By the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, MP 
Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge.” 
“These delightful essays possess all the 

characteristics which have given their author 9 

special place in modern literary criticism.” 

° —Duily News, 
“Mr. Birrell delights us on every page when he 
comes before us as essayist. ‘In the Name of the 

Bodleian’ is a worthy companion to * Obiter 

Dicta.’”—Daily Telegraph. 

WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHEAP and UNIFORM EDITION, 2s. 6d. each; 
also ORIGINAL EDITIONS, 5s. each. 

OBITER DICTA.—OBITER DICTA. Second 

Series. — RES JUDICATZ.— ESSAYS ABOUT 

MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 


In feap. 8v0, cloth, 5s. SECOND EDITION. 
MISCELLANIES. 
LIBRARY EDITION.—In 2 vols, crown 8vo, bound 
in cloth, 2s. 
COLLECTED ESSAYS. 


Vol. I. contains: OBITER DICTA. Series L 
OBITER DICTA, Series II. 

Vol. 11. contains: MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS, 
RES JUDICATA, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 


DRAMATIC, LYRICAL, and 
IDYLLIC POEMS. 
By the Rev. THOS. TILSTON. 


London: 
Simpxixs, Marswatt, Hamittox, Kent & Co., Ltd, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 











Paid-up Capital .......0..00000.01+0+00000-1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .............00se+se+e0+00+01,070,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSEBVANTS 
ispre’ tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of a 7s 100, on application to the SECBETARY, 
Cen Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the ation 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY aad 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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SESE 
THE 


FINANCIAL REVIEW oF REVIEWS 


The Largest and Most Authoritative 
Financial Review of the day, numbering 
among its Literary Contributors States- 
men and Many Eminent Writers, and 
forming a Complete Survey of the 
Month’s Financial Events. 





APRIL CONTENTS 
among other Articles, contributions by 
THE RIGHT HON, 


SiR CHARLES DILKE, P.C., M.P., 


“FINANCE IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT,” 


MR. J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P., 


“A LABOUR BUDGET.” 


include, 


THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
consists each month of 240 pages of literary and statistical 
matter, and is of the greatest interest to the investor, but not to 


the speculator. 


THE APRIL ISSUE WILL BE SENT POST-FREE 
70 ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE SHILLING ON 
APPLICATION TO 


The PUBLISHER, 2 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS 
IN PORTUGAL. 








BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
By H. BELLOOC, M.P., Author of “The Path to Rome.” 


ESTO PERPETUA: Sitims-sissne 


Illustrated by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author. 5s. net. 
“ Highly gloturesque and = estive. There are many amusin 

things, an queer, gravely told stories, in the style of ‘The Pat 

to Rome. ull of a certain fine quality. It 

Eloquent and lucid.’’"—Daily News. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
**The success of Mr. Temple Thurston's Novel is assured.” 


Faithtul Woman. TRAFFIC, riursron 
Etched Frontispiece, 452 pp., 6s. 


No recent novel has called forth such conflicting criticism. On 
one hand t appreciation and sincere approval, on the other 
severe strictures for what is deemed unnecessary realism. All, 
however, single it out as a novel of very great interest. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, 
Author of “ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. — 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net each, 
oat the true readers the book may be very confidently recom- 
mended.” 
**Here is a projection of life calculated to give pleasure to such 
men as may be of good will.”—Tribune, 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF ROME. 
Vol. I. By WALTER AMELUNG. 170 Illustrations,—Vol. Il. By H. 
HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and 100 Illustrations, Edited by e 
ARTHUR STRONG, 10s. net. 

Review by Mr. Herpert Pavt, in the Tribune.—“ As good a book of its kind 
as could well be imagined. Erudite without being pedantic. Easy to hold 
and attractive tothe eye. Illustrated with excellent photographs, One -pute 
them down with mingled feelings of admiration for what they have achieved, 
and wonders at the riches they cannot exhaust.” 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 

By A. J. FINBERG. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

Based on examples easily accessible, this volume forms a handy and popular 
guide to the water-colours in the great public collections, 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN, Author of “Cathedrals of Northern France.” 
With ve many Illustrations from Drawin and Sketches by 
BLANCHE McMANUS. 9% Maps, square crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. 
By FRANCIS MILTOUN. [Illustrated by BLANCHE McMANUS, Uni- 
form with “Normandy.” 6s. net, 





& prose poem. 











* 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


A RACY ACCOUNT OF THE ROYAL TOUR, 
THROUGH INDIA 
WITH THE PRINCE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT, 
Special Correspondent of the Calcutta Statesman ; Author of “ The Tale of a 
Tour in Macedonia.” With Lilustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Distinctly interesting.” 

THE TIMES,—* Altogether Mr. Abbott made lively use of his exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and shows himself to be a man of, at any rate, independent judgment.” 

OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Abbott writes with knowledge, with point, and with 
humour, and he is net afraid to be outspoken.” 











RMS. ‘AUGUSTINE’ (3,498 tons), sailing 28th April, £12 for 15 days, 
% days for £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including all 'y 
travelling and hotel expenses. Other Sailings every 10 days. 


Apply THE BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


NVESTMENT.—Will give you useful and interesting 
information on the profitable employment of small or large amounts of 
=e Capital in every class of security quoted on the Stock Exchange, and 
clearly show where investment 1s wise, combining substantial return, and 
where it ceases to be so and becomes merely reckless gambling.—Post-free on 
mentioning name of this journal to the SECRETARY, London aud Pars 
Exchange, Limited, Basildon House, Bank, E.C, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
B0CIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
= Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
maa _—— amon in gS Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 

RS, anon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 t-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. oo ' 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


te “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 























in Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 
By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH & COMMONWEALTH. 
The Visitation Charges of the Right Rev. GEORGE RIDDING, D.D., 
First Bishop of Southwell. Collected and Edited by his Wife, Lady 
LAURA BIDDING. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MISS ALEXANDER’S TALE OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 
MORNING POST.—“ A story of vivid imagination and great tenderness.” 
VRUTH.—* The rivalry between the two ladies of the well, its episodes and its 
consequences are admirably told, while in following them you are learning from an 
expert much of the history of the time.” 


A NEW SATIRE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SEETHING POT.” 


HYACINTH. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


FOLLY. »® EDITH RICKERT. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“A powerful, carefully thought-out tale of a 
woman's infatuation.” 


A Book about Chiidren for Grown-ups. 


CONCERNING PAUL & FIAMMETTA., 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE WORLD.—‘ One of the most genuine ‘treats’ which has come 

in our way for a long time in the order of books relating to 

children. There is no Helen's Babies business or Little Lord Faunt- 

leroy twaddle in this thoroughly human book, brimming over with 

humour of a rare kind, and with sympathy to match.” 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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The Author of “THE 
FAILL” & “BROTHERS,” 
HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


in his new book, 


THE FACE 
OF CLAY, 


tells an original and pathetic 
story of deepest human in- 
terest, but with a happy 
ending. Just Published. 


es 


Among articles of interest to Shooting Men, 
Hunting Men, Naturalists, ana 
Lovers appearing in this week’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN ” 


are the following :— 


SPRING DROUGHT. 

TROUT STREAMS FOR LONDONERS. 

FISHING WITH CORMORANTS £(Lilustrated), 

HUNT SERVANTS: their Risks and Temptations, 


BASEBALL IN ENGLAND. ow 
PARTRIDGE PRESERVATION. 

THE CONDITION OF MOORS AND FORESTs. 
WHAT ARE WOUNDING PATTERNS ? 

OPENING OF THE POLO SEASON. 

A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTEBOOK. By « Home Counties 
CORNISH ROCKING STONES (Illustrated). 
BROOMS : the Best Sorts for the Garden (Illustrated), 
A SURREY STUD FARM (Illustrated). 

MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like othe 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 


Price 6s. readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 


its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. | i3.: ihe, y may be inserted free. 





What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 


M U DI E’S LIBRA RY practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of the BEST BOOKS in ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, aa tiad BUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, DUTCH, 


Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 


and SCANDINA Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 


Subscriptions opened from any date. 


Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 


S Volumes in one eaitinenaemeas £330 for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
G Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 


@ Volumes in the Country; or £2 20 
3 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 


dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 


4 Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Counter } £1 1. O| shorter letters will be published. 


4 Volume (for Books of Past Seasons) } 10s. Gd. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 


Half-Yearly, Quarterly, and Mo Monthly Subscriptions can also published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 


SUBSCRIBERS residing in DISTRICTS oe by PICKFORD’s LONDON | remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
and SUBURBAN PARCEL EXPRESS may effect extra Exchanges AT A paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 


VERY LOW R 


TE. 
PARCEL POST DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication), 


DISTANCE from any RAILWAY STATION. Terms on application. 


ALL BOOKS are offered SECOND HAND as soon as the demand in the | [ey should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 


LIBRARY will permit. List on application. 


top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Roap, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. remuneration is not expected. 








OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter levant, £25 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 


All letters should be addressed to 


cloth, £3 10s.; Debrett’s Peerage, full calf, 1904, 36s., for 68. ; Fraukau’s 18th The EDITOR, ‘The County Gentleman,” 


Century Colour Prints, £8 8s., for 50s.; Burton’ s Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., 
rare, 45s.; Oscar Wilde, Story of an "Unhappy pen large paper, 
trite, be. 15s. ; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured £5 5s., for 
;_ Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2l1s., for 6s. 6d. ; Seebohm’s Bi Bibra 12s., for 

+ Pratt’s Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 de. ; Daily Mail’s World’s 100 Best 
Pickares, 2is., for 7s. 6d.; ‘Household s Medical dviser, col. plates, 2Is., 
for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, ‘42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN *BRIGHT ST.. BIRMINGHAM. 





4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Times Encyclopedia, 35 vols, |** THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


cloth, £12 12s.; Library Famous Literature, 20 vols., half-calf, £4 4s. ; 
— 8 Novels, Library Edition, a vols., £2 17s. 6d. (pub. £10 12s. 6d. }; Dod’s 


= D328 other vargains, Catalogues free. Books bou ht, 
old or then. *yOLLA D BROS., 8, Birmingham. ¥ 


OOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NOW READY, APRIL CATALOGUE OF OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
ge of French Books post-free on application. 








3s, 6d., cost 10s. ; Haeckel’s Evolution of Man, b) vols., is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 


obtained direct from 


Short 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, al Wigmore St., W. The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman, 4 








Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 








4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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FROM 


ELL$ GARDNER, DARTON & €0.’S LIST 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


By the Bight Rev. A. F. Pee D.D., Bishop of 


London. 336 pp., cloth, 3s. 
This New Volume is grouped under the following heads :— 
THE WEST-END MISSION. ADDEESSES TO WOMEN AND GIRLS, 


ADDBESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 








THE 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


NAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES AND 

UPON DS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS, The Bampton Lectures for 

194. By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

“This book may do for the modern generation of English Churchmen what 


th the ‘ Lives of the English Saints’ in 1843, 
Henman hoped to do wi " ~Pali Mall Gasette. 





EDITED BY THE REV. B. J. KIDD. 
SELECTED LETTERS of the late 


. D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited 
wae RIGHT: ID. D.D., Keble College; Tutor of Non-Collegiate 
Students, and Lecturer in Theology at Pembroke College, Oxford. With 
an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 

i ject he was unrivalled. He was sure to know all that there 
ps nomen not less sure to give his judgment with absolute honesty 
and simplicity...... These letters have a special interest, for they touch on 
various subjects of the present-day controversy, and they are the work of a 
typical man.” —Spectator. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES and THE 


AGE OF THE REFORMATION. An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition 
in the Light of Contemporary Documents. Ry the Rev. E. TYRRELL 
GREEN, M.A., Professor of Theology and Hebrew, St. David's College, 
Lampeter, sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

“The work, moreover, occasionally introduces mediaeval customs and 
ceremonies not generally known....... The student of Anglican divinity will 
fnd in this volume much valuable information not to be found in similar 
treatises.”"—Morning Post, 


By Canon EVAN DANIEL. 


Twenty-first Edition. This Edition contains an Appendix on the Articles 
and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Occasional Oilices and the Ordinal. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: its History, 


Language, and Contents. Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s. 
“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. 
It isa work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The book deserves a 
high place in the literature relating to the Prayer Book.” —Church Times, 


THE HEAVENLY FEAST. A NEARER TO GOD. A Monreal 
Companion to the Altar, to which of Devotion for the Young. 

> Together with the Order of Con- 

bas been added Devotions for the firmation and the Order of Holy 
Communion of the Sick. =a Communion. 128 pp. royal 32mo, 











82mo, cloth, 94. net; leather, cloth, 6d. net; | pt 
Tenth Thor d. bound with the Prayer an 
a a, (oa — Hymns A, and M.,, cloth, 1s,.4d, net. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the 


Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., first Bishop of Wakefield, 

Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s. ; also morocco 

plain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s. 6d. 
[Twenty-fifth Edition, 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING 


SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. Addresses delivered at Holy 
Trinity, Hastings. By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon- 
residentiary of Chichester. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. | Fifth Edition, 

“Plain, thoughtful, earnest, and catholic, declaring all that is known or 
that may reasonably be held...... and the plain man who wants to know what 
he ps Sag wn believe on the state of the waiting souls and our relation to 
them here all that he needs.”"—Church Times. 


FOURTEEN EDITIONS of this Book have been issued in the last two years 
—viz., four in England, eight in Australia, and two in America. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD ; 


or, Mothers and Sons. A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis, 


By ELLICE HOPKINS, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Js, 6d. 

“If we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice 

Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to 
leave the issue in their hands.”—Guardian. 


THIRD EDITION. 


AND SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester, 
Cloth boards, 2s. net. (Postage, 3d. extra.) 

“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 
veniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian. 

“Excellent, an indispensable possession for all who are called to the office of 
churchwarden.”—Church Times. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 
§ PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.0.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA. 


Being a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1898-1905, With a Portrait, Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index, and with an Introduction by Sif 
THOMAS RALEIGH, K.CS.1L 8vo, 12s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


By SEVEN FRIENDS, Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, 
Archdeacon of Exeter. With Photogravure and other Illus- 
trations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net, 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits, in 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 
By A. 8. and E. M.S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


- THE DOOR OF HUMILITY. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate, 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


“There is throughout this nobly religious Poem a real wish on the part 
of the writer to help his time....... The Poem flows with music from first to 
last, and the lines are so inevitable, there is such absence of all straining 
after effect, such terseness in many of the verses, as obliges me to hold them 
in memory as one holds in memory so many of the lines of Wordsworth.” 

—Canon Bawns.er, in the TRIBUNE, 


NER O. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8yo, 4s, 6d. net. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


TIMES.—“ The scheme is a well-imagined one, and the discussions are full 
of interest, information, and suggestion.” 


BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 
Ricuarp Hout Hutton. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, Evizaneta M, Roscoz., With Portrait, Globe ova, @. net. 

ver: 
































*,* Containing Criticisms on DICKENS, SCOTT, KEATS, SHELLEY, 
WORDSWORTH, TENNYSON, BROWNING, MATTHEW ABNOLD, 
and others. 


“A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 


By H. FIELDING HALL. 8vo, 10s. net. 











FOURTH EDITION NOW BEADY. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND, 
ANO THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Avesury, P.C. Llustrated Crown 8vo, és. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. Addresses 


on Fundamental Christianity delivered in S. Margaret's, Westminster, 
during Lent, 1906. By Canon H. Hensitzrxy Hewsoy, B.D., Hon. D.D, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


IDOLA THEATRI. A Criticism of Oxford Thought 
and Thinkers from the standpoint of Personal Idealism. By Hexar 
Srurt. 8vo, 10s. net. 


OWEN WISTER’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY BALTIMORE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INTEREST & SAVING. By E. C. K. Gonyzr, 


M.A., Brunner Professor of Economie Science in the University of Liver- 
pool, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATIC 
TREATMENT, including BALNEOLOGY. 
By Wri B. Hocearp, M.A., M.D., F.B.C.P. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER.—“ One of the most scientific, interesting, and 
useful books it has been our good fortune to handle,” 

















MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd. London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Cewrrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lospox., Codes: Umsicops and ABG, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


SOSSSSSSSOSSSSOSSOSOSSSSSSSSSOOSOOOOOE 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel, 


READY ON MAY 8rd.—With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FENWICK’S CAREER, 


BY 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 








THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


Barrister-at-Law. 


Vol. Il. By J. B. ATLAY, 
demy 8vo, 148. net. 


DAILY MAIL,—“ Mr. Atlay’s book will take high rank, for it brings 


important political lives in an accessible form.” 
*,* The work will be pleted in a S 


With Illustrations, 


24 Volume, 





ROBERT BROWNING & ALFRED 


DOM ETT. Edited by F. G. KENYON, D.Litt., F.B.A, 
a With 3 Portraits, crown 8vo, Ss, net. 


DAILY TULEGRAPH.—“ This delightful book.” 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING IN HER LETTERS. 


~ With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
li 


SEVENTY YEARS’ 


demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


FIELD.—“ The book ofa _ sportsman and a good angler, from which even 
the light rod philosophy cannot but learn much.” 


A WOMAN OF WIT & WISDOM: 


a Memoir of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, one of the *‘ Bas Bleu"’ Society (1717- 
1806). By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, Author of “ A Later Pepys.” 


the most modern disciple o 


post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrations, a 
COURT JOURNAL.—** Miss Gaussen has given us a striking picture of this 
ing personality......It is written im an agreeable and readable style, 
ch to our knowledge of a sprightly and accomplished woman.” 


WITH MOUNTED INFANTRY IN 


By Brevet-Major W. J. OTTLEY, 34th Sikh Pioneers, 
With 48 pages of Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—“ Certainly one of the most mteresting 
descriptions of military service we should wish to have. The book is very 
illustrated with excellent pictures from photographs.” 


interesting 
and adds mu 


TIBET. 


pro 


ACADEMY.—“' A study which we think is deserving of a place in English 
iterature.” : 


FISHING. 


CHARLES GEORGE BARRINGTON, C.B, With a Frontispiece, small 


New Trafalgar,” & 


By PERCY 
LUBBOCK. 


demy 8vo, Gs. net. 


By 


10s. 6d. net. 


ith 


FROM A 


Cambri 





A VISION OF INDIA. 


With numerous Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A SUMMER RIDE THROUGH 
WESTERN TIBET. 


a Map, demy 8vo, 4s. net. 
, — <f —— aise ag writes with the true zest of. 
raveller...... e hope she will set forth again and give us anoth 
pleasant and informing us this one.” . ee 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT SO. By A. C. CURTIS, Author of “A 
N With a Coloured Frontispiece, 16 Half-tone Illustra 
tions, and several Plans, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: 


A STUDY IN SPIRITUAL FORCES. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LLD 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Facsimiles of Letters, &., small 


By JANE E. DUNCAN 
With 93 Illustrations and 


(Just published, 


[Shortly, 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. By Frepznicx 


MOORE. With a Map and 48 pages of Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 


(In preparation, 
By Sipxey Low. 


(Immediately. 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH, 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of Coll 
WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, Fellow of King’s. 
demy 8vo, 8s. Gd. net. 


Reform. By 
ortraites, small 
[In May. 


COLLEGE WINDOW. 


With 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene Colleze, 
Large post 8vo, 7s, Gd. net. é 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. By Gzorcz 


W. E. BUSSELL, Author of ‘‘Collections and Becollections.” Large 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


(On May 3rd. 


[In the press. 





POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
With 20 Illustrations by Mr. LANCELOT SPEED. 
FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION 

READY IMMEDIATELY. 
TRUTH.—“ ‘If Youth But Knew’ is, in a word, 
as enchaining as the magic music of its wizard 
violinist.”’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 
ACADEMY.—" Perhaps the finest book that Mr. 
end Mrs. Egerton Castle have yet produced— 

daring, original, moving.” 
By F. 


SALTED ALMONDS. 
ANSTEY, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” &c. 
TRIBUNE.—“ Full of good fun and most enjoy- 
able...... For those who lke laughter here are 300 
pages at a cheap price,” 
By 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 
FRANCES C. BURMESTER, Author of “ John 
Lott's Alice,” “A November Cry,” &c. 

Immediately. 


HEROES OF EXILE: being 
Cerfain Rescued Fragments of Submerged 
Ro: ce. By HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G., 
Author of “Studies in Brown Humanity,” 
* Bush-Whacking,” “ A Free-Lance ‘shot 

ortly. 





BROWNJOHN’S. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


OUTLOOK.—"*‘ Brownjohn’s’ is full of outdoor 
brightness and spirited human fun....... It is all 
as pleasant a comedy as a fresh June morning, with 
a dash of tears among the roses.” 


THE POISON of TONGUES 
By M. E. CARR. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
TRUTH’S ADVICE.—* Do you want to know of 
a really good and interesting novel? Get ‘The 
Poison of Tongues.’ It is euthralling.” 


Mr.BAXTER, SPORTSMAN 
By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH, Author 
of ‘‘ God's Scholars.” 

TRIBUNE.—“A clever and promising story, 
which rouses interest, appeals to reason, and shows 
the author as a keen observer of his fellows.” 

By 


OLD MR. LOVELACE. 
CHRISTIAN TEARLE, Author of “ The 
Vice-Chancellor’s Ward,” &c. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Truth, sincerity, humour are on 
every page, and one welcomes 4 talented delineator 


of English and 


AMELIA & THE DOCTOR. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of 
“Two Moods of a Man,” “ Crowborough 
Beacon,” &c. [Shortly. 











PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*‘The best 3s. 6d. 
series in the market.” 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY 


NEW VOLUMES READY OR NEARLY READY, 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. 


By F. ANSTEY, Author of “ Vice Vers4,” 
** A Fallen Idol,” && With a Frontispiece. 
(Just published. 


THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF: 
Being Recollections of the First Four 
Years of my Sea Life. 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“The Cruise of the Cachalot,” &. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Anruur Twrnie. 
[Just published, 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT 
HOME ; 
Or, Sketches of Natural History, Poaching, 
and Rural Life. 
By BICHARD JEFFERIES. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
[In May. 


DICK: a Story without a Plot. 
By G. F. BRADBY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
DAILY MAIL.—“A delightful record of boy-life.” 
COURT JOURNAL—‘* The humour of Mr. 
Bradby’s new book is of the most rare type, de- 
pending not on forced situations and grotesque 
dialogue, but on keen observation of human 
nature.” 
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